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MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
. 4 
On the eve of the solemn day, Anzole- 


to found Consuelo’s door bolted, and after 


waiting on the stairs almost a quarter of 


an hour, he was at last admitted to see 
his friend arrayed in her holiday costume 
which she had wished to try before him. 
She had on a pretty dress of large flower- 
ed chintz, a neckerchief of lace, and pow- 
der in her hair. She looked so changed 
thus, that Anzoleto remained for some in- 
stants uncertain, not knowing whether 
she had gained or lost by the transforma- 
tion. ‘The doubt which Consuelo read in 
his eyes was to her like the stroke of a 


‘*Ah! there,’’ 


see that you do not like me so. 


poignard, eried she, ‘‘ I 
‘To whom 
shall | appear tolerable, if he who loves 
me experiences nothing agreeable on look- 
ing at me : 


“Wait a 


to, ** im the 


little,’’ answered Anzole- 
first place 1 am struck with 
your beautitul figure in that long waist 
and by your distinguished air under those 
laces. You support grandly the large 
folds of your dress. But | regret the 
loss ef your black hair, at least | think 
so. But that is the costume of the peo- 
ple and to morrow you must be a lady.’’ 
As tor 


me, | hate this powder in which even the 


** And why must | be a lady? 


most beautiful look insipid and old. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have an artificial appearance under these | 


furbelows; in a word, | don’t like my 


looks and I see that you are of the same 
opinion. I have been this morning at the 
rehearsal and saw Clorinda who also was 
trying on a new dreas. She was so 
sinart, so fearless, so handsome, (O! she 
must be happy, and you need not look 
twice at her to be sure of her beauty,) 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


that | feel afraid of appearing at her side, 
before the Count.”’ 


‘You may be easy, the Count has) 


seen her; but he has heard her too."’ 


‘ 


And did she sing badly ?”’ 

** As she always sings.”’ 

‘* Ah! my friend, these rivalries spoil 
the heart. A litthe while ago if Clorin- 
da, who is a good girl, notwithstanding 
her vanity, had suffered fiasco before a 
judge, | should have been sorry to the 
bottom of my heart, | should have shared 


And 


now I find myself rejoicing at it! To 


her trouble and her humiliation. 


strive, to envy, to seek to injure mutual- 
ly, and all that for a man whom we do 


not love, whom we do not even know. I 


feel myselr horribly sad, my dear love, | 


and it seems to me that I am as much 
frightened by the idea of succeeding as 
by that of failing. It seems to me that 
our happiness is coming to a close and 
that tomorrow after the trial, whatever 
may be the result, [ shall return to this 
poor chamber, another person from what 
| have hitherto lived in it.”’ 

‘Two great tears rolled down Consue- 


lo’s cheeks. 
‘* What! are you going to ery now! ”’ 


$ 


said Anzvleto. 
you are doing! You will dull your eyes 
and swell up your lids. Your eyes, Con- 
suelo! dont spoil your eyes, which are 
the most beautiful part of you.”’ 

‘* Or the least ugly,’’ said she, wiping 
away her tears. ‘* Come, when we give 
ourselves up to the world, we have no 
longer any right to weep.” 

Her friend tried tp console her, but she 
was bitterly sad all the rest of the day ; 
and in the evening, as soon as she was 
alone, she carefully brushed out the pow- 
der, combed and smoothed her hair of eb- 
ony, tried on a little dress of black silk 
still fresh, which she usually wore on 
Sundays, and recovered confidenee on re- 
Then 


she prayed with fervor, thought of her 


cognising herself in her mirror. 


mother, was melted to tears, and eried 
W hen 
to seek her the next day in erder to con- 


herself to sleep. Anzoleto came 


‘* Do you think of what | 


duct her to the church, he found her be- 
fore the spinnet, with dress and hair as 
on every Sunday, and practising her trial 
‘* What,” eried he, “* your hair 
It is almost 


time, what are you thinking of, Consue- 
292 


piece. 
not dressed! not yet ready ! 


lo 

‘* My friend,’’ answered she resolutely, 
‘““my hair is dressed, I am ready, | am 
I wish to goasl am. Those 
You like 
This 
waist does not impede my breathing. — 
I have made 
I have asked God to in- 
spire me and my mother to watch over 


tranquil. 
fine robes do not suit me. 


my black hair better than powder. 


Do not contradict me. 
up my mind. 
my conduct. God has inspired me to 
be modest and simple. My mother has 
been to see me in my dreams and she said 
what she has always said to me: ‘ try to 
sing well, Providence will do the rest.’ 
I saw her take my fine dress, my laces 
and my ribbons, and arrange them in the 


black 


frock and my mantilla of white muslin on 


wardrobe ; and then she put my 
the chair at the side of my bed. As soon 
as | woke, I shut up my costume as she 
|had done in the dream, and | put on the 
| black frock and mantilla, and I am ready. 
‘I feel encouraged since | have renounced 
| the idea of pleasing by means of which I 
| do not know how to use. Now, hear my 
voice, every thing depends on that you 
| know.”’ 

**Just heavens! we are lost,”’ eried 


She sounded a note. 


| Anzoleto ; ‘* your voice is husky and your 

| rT . 
eyes are red. You cried Jast evening, 

I tell 


you we are lost, that you are foolish to 


|Consuelo ; here’s a fine business ! 
dress yourself in mourning on a holyday ; 
‘that brings bad luck and makes you ugly. 
| Now quick ; quick; put on your beauti- 
ful dress, while | go and buy you some 


, 


rouge. You are as pale as a spectre.’ 
Thereupon arose a brisk discussion be- 


| tween them. 


Anzoleto was a little bru- 
tal. ‘Trouble again entered into the soul 
of the poor girl, and her tears flowed 
afresh. Anzoleto was irritated still more, 
and in the midst ef the debate, the hour 


struck, the fatal hour, a quarter before 
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two, just time enough to runtothechurch | thing grave, mysterious, and profound, 


and reach there out of breath. 
eursed heaven with an energetic oath. 
Consuelo, more pale and trembling than 


the star of the morning, which sees itself 


in the bosom of the lagunes, looked for 
the last time into her little broken mirror ; 
then turning, she threw herself impetu- 
ously into Anzoleto’s arms. ‘ O my 


fj iend,”’ cried she, ‘* do not scold me, do 


*e 
‘ + “\Ynotcurse me. On the contrary embrace me 


strongly, to drive from my cheek this livid 
paleness. 
from the altar, upon the lips of Isaiah, 
and may God not punish us for having 
doubted of his assistance.”’ 

Then she threw her mantilla quickly 
tpom her head, to#k the music in her 
hand, aad dragging her dispirited lover 
after her, ran to the Mendicanti, where 
the crowd had already assembled to hear 
the beautiful musie of Porpora. Anzole- 
to, more dead than alive, went to join the 
Count, who had given him rendezvous in 
his gullery; and Consuelo mounted to 
that of the organ, where the choirs were 
already arranged and the professor before 
his desk. Consuclo did not know that the 
gallery of the Count was so situated as to 
book less into the church than inte the organ 
oft, that he already had his eyes fixed 
upon her and did not lose one of her mo- 
tions. 

But he could not as yet distinguish her 
features ; for she knelt on arriving, hid 
her face in her hands and began to pray 
with a fervent devotion. ‘** My God,”’ 
said she at the bottom of her heart, ‘* thou 
knowest that I do not ask thee to raise 
me above my rivals in order to abase them. 
Thou knowest that I do not wish to give 
myself to the world and to profane arts, 
in order to abandon thy love and to Jose 
myself in the paths of vice. Thou know- 
est that pride does not inflate my soul, and 
that it is in order to hve with him whom 
my mother permitted me to love, never to 
separate myself from him, to ensure his 
enjoyment and happiness, that I ask thee 
to sustain me, and to ennoble my voice 
and my thoughts when I shall sing thy 
praises,’” 

When the first strains of the orchestra 
called Consuelo to her place, she rose 
slowly, the mantilla fell back upon her 
shoulders and her face appeared at last to 
the uneasy and impatient spectators of the 
neighboring gallery. But what a miracu- 
lous transformation had been wrought in 
that young girl, just now so pallid’ and 
depressed, so overcome by fatigue and 
fear! Her broad forchead seemed to 


May your kiss be as the fire | 


swim in a celestial fluid, a soft languor | 


still bathed the delicate and noble outlines 
of her generous and serene features. Her 
calm countenance indicated none of those 


smal] passions which seek for and covet 


ordinary suecess. There was in her some- 


ness. 


‘** Courage, my daughter,”’ said the pro- 


| 
‘ 
Anzoleto| which commanded respect and tender- | holy place to prevent the numerous dilet- 


wn ee he 





It required all the respect due to the 





| tanti and the crowd which filled the church, 


fessor to her in a low voice, ‘* you are 


going to sing the music of a great master, 


and that master is there to hear you. 
‘* Who, Marcello?’’ said Consuelo, see- 


. . . | 
ing the professor spread out upon his desk 


the Psalms of Mareello. ‘* Yes, Marcel- 


lo,’’ answered the professor. ‘* Sing as 
you usually do, nothing more, nothing 


less, and it will be well.’’ 


In fact, Marcello, then in the last year) 


of his life, had come to revisit Venice, his 
country, whose glory he was, as compo- 
ser, as writer, and as magistrate. He had 
been full of courtesy for Porpora, who 


had requested him to hear his school, and | 


arranged for him the surprise of causing | 


in the first place to be sung ‘by Consuelo, 


who was a perfect mistress of it, his mag- 
nificent psalm: I Creda Immenst Narrano. 
No piece could have been more appropri- 
ate to the state of religious exaltation in 
whieh the soul of that noble girl was at 
the moment. As soon as the first words 
of this grand and free song shone before 
her eyes, she felt herself transported into 
another world. Forgetting the Count 
Zustiniani, the malevolent glances of her 
rivals, and even Anzoleto, she thought 
only of God and of Marcello, who placed 
himself in her thought as an mterpreter 
between her and those splendid heavens 
of which she was about to celebrate the 
glory. What more beautiful theme in 
fact, and what more grand idea. 
“1 cieli tmmensi narrano * 

Del grande Iddio la gloria ; 

J} firmamento hucido 

All’ universo annunzia 

Quanto sieno mirabile 

Della sua destra le opere.”’ 


from breaking out into fanatic applauses, 
as if they had been at the theatre. The 
Count had not patience enough to wait 
for the end of the service before going to 
the organ loft and expressing his enthusi- 
And dur- 


ing the chanting of the officiating priests, 


asm to Porpora and Consuelo. 


she was obliged to go to the Count's gal- 
lery, in order to receive the praises and 
the thanks of Marcello. She found him 
still so overcome by emotion that he could 
hardly speak. ‘* My daughter,” said he 
to her in a broken voice, ‘* receive the 
thanks and the blessings of a dying man. 
Thou hast in one instant made me forget 
years of mortal suffering. It seems to 
me that a miracle has been wrought upon 
me ; and that this incessant, horrible pain 
has been driven away forever by the sound 
of thy voice. If the angels above sing 
like thee, I hope to quit the earth in order 
to enjoy an eternity of the delight which 
thou hast made me know. Be thou bless- 


ed, child, and may thy happiness in this 


A divine fire illumived her cheeks, and | 


the sacred flame darted from her great 
black eyes, while she filled the vault with 
that unequalled voice and with those vic- 


torious, pure, and truly grand accents, 


which ean proceed only from a great in-| 

. 2 } 
telligence united to a great heart. After | 
listen?yng to a few sentences, a torrent of 


delicious tears burst from the eyes of Mar- 


cello. The Count not able to eonquer his | 
emotion cried out; “ By all the blood of 
Christ, that woman is beautiful! It is'| 
Saint Cecilia, Saint Theresa, Saint Con- | 


suelo! She is poetry, she is music, she js 
faith personified !’’ As to Anzoleto, who 


had risen and was supported on his trem- | 


bling legs, solely by his hands contract- 


[ have 
heard Faustina, Romanina, Cuzzoni, all 
the greatest singers of the universe; but 
they are infinitely inferior to thee. It is 
reserved to thee to make the world hear 


world be equal to thy merits. 


what the world has never heard, and to 
make it feel what no man has ever felt.’’ 

Consuelo overpowered, and as it were, 
crushed under this magnificent eulogium, 
bewed her head, almost bent one knee to 
the floor, and not able to utter a werd, 
earried to her lips the hand of the illus- 
trious dying man; but as she raised her- 
self, she let fall upon Anzoleto a look 
which seemed to say, ‘* Ingrate, theu 


didst not divime me! ”’ 





XI. 

During the remainder of the service, 
Consuelo displayed an energy and re- 
sources which answered all the objections 
that Count Zustiniani might possibly still 
have made. She conducted, sustained 
and animated the ehoirs, taking each part 
by turns and thus showing the prodigious 
/extent and varieus qualities of her voice, 
as well as the inexhaustible strength of 
her lungs, or to speak more property, 
the perfeetion of her scienee; fer she 
who knows how to sing does not fatigue 
herself, and Consuelo sang with as little 
effort and labor as others breathe. The 
elear and full tones of her voice were 
'heard above the hundred voices of her 


ed upon the railing of the gallery, he |eempanions; not that she sereamed as do 


fell back suffocated upon his seat, ready 


| Singers without soul er breath but be- 


to fxiut, and as it were, drunk with joy | cause her tones were of an irreproachable 


and pride. 
* « The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handi- 
work,” &c. 


| 
| 
| 


purity and her accent of a perfect clear- 


‘ness. Besides, she felt and understood 
even the slightest intention of the music 
| which she expressed. 


She alone, in a 
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word, and a master 
among all that troop of vulgar compre- 


was a musician 
hensions, of fresh voices and of plastic 
wills. She filled therefore instinctively 


and without ostentation 
power, and while the chants lasted, im- 
naturally her domination which 


After they had 


posed 
was felt to be necessary. 
ceased, the choristers were secretly morti- 
fied and provoked by it; and those who, 
feeling themselves about to fail, had by a 
look asked and as it were implored her 
assistance, appropriated to themselves the 
praises which were hestowed upon the 
At these 
praises, the master smiled without saying 


school of Porpora as a whole. 


a word, but he looked at Consuelo, and 
Anzoleto understood him well. 

After the grace and benediction, the 
choristers partook of a collation, whieh 
had to be 


the parlors of the 


the Count ordered served 


in one of couvent. 
The grating separated two tables in the 
shape of a half moon, placed epposite to 
each other; an opening, measured by the 
dish, had been ar- 


to 


size of an immense 


ranged in the middle of the grating 
pass the | late a. whieh the Count humself 
presented with mueh grace to the princi- 


| These 


pal religieuses and the scholars. 


last dressed like deguines* came by doz- 
ens to seat themselves alternately at the 
vacant phices m: the mterior of the clois- 


The 


prate was on the right of the Count who 


ter. Superior seated close to the 


But on the left of 
Mar- 


cello, Porpora, the curate of the parish, 


was in the outer hall. 


° } ‘ 
Zustiniani, a place remained empty. 


the principal priests who had officiated at 
the ceremony, some dilettanti patricians 
and lay administrators of the scuola; and 
lastly the handsome Anzoleto, 

black dress and with sword by his side, 
The 


usually very anima- 


in his 


filled the table of the seculars. 


young singers were 


ted on such oecasions; the pl asure ol 


that conversing with the 


the -+east, of 
men, the desire of pleasing or at least of 
being noticed, gave them great vivacity 
But on this day 
‘The 


reason was, that the Count’s project had 


and freedom of speech. 


the lunch was sad and restrained. 


transpired, (what seeret could float around 
a convent without penetrating by some 
crevice’) and that every one of those 
young girls had secretly flattered herself 
she was to be presented by Porpora to 
succeed Corlla. ‘The professor himself 
had had the malice to encourage the ilh- 
sions of some among them, either to in- 
duce them te sing Marcello’s music bet- 
ter before him, or to avenge himself, by 
their future vexation, for all they had 
caused him to suffer during the lessons. 
What is certain is, that Clorinda, who 
did not belong to the eonservatory, had 
made a grand toilet for that day, and ex- 





* An order of nuns, 


her sphere of 
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pected to take place on the left of the| 
Connt; but when she saw that rag of a 
Consuelo, with her little black frock and 
her quiet air, that ug/y puss whom she 
pretended to despise, reputed thenceforth 
the sole musician and the only beauty of 
the school, seated between the Count and 
Marcello, she became ugly with anger, 
ugly as Consuelo never had been, ugly as 
Venus in person would become, if anima- 
ted by a low and wicked sentiment. An- 
zoleto examined her attentively, and tri- 
umphing im his victory, seated himself 
next her and showered upon her mocking 
flatteries, which she bad not spirit enough 
to anderstand and which quickly consoled 
her. She imagined that she avenged 
herselé ou her rival by fixing the attention 
of her betrothed, and she spared nothing 


But 


she was so shallow, and the lover of Con- 


to itoxicate him with her charms. 


suelo had so much art, that this unequal 
strife covered her with ridicnle. 

Count Zustiniani in talking with Cop- 
suelo, was astonished to find m her as 
much tact, good sense and charm in con- 


had 


power in the churelh: 


versation as he found talent and 
Although she was 
entirely free from eoquetry, she had in 
her manner a cheerful frankness and con- 
fiding good nature, which iaspired an in- 
deseribable, sudden and irresistible sym- 
pathy. When the collation was finished, 
he invited her to enjoy the cool of the 
evening in his gondola with his friends. 
Marcello was excused on account of the 
poor state of his health. But Perpora, 
the Count Barberigo, and several other 
patricians accepted the invitation. Anzo- 
] 


eto was admitted. Consuelo, who felt 
somewhat troubled at the ktea of being 
alone with so many men, im a lew veice 
requested the Count to be pleased to in- 


vite Clorinda; and Zustiniani, who did 
not understand Anzoleto’s badimage with 
the poor girl, was not displeased to see 
him occupied with some other than his 
betrothed. ‘This noble Count, thanks to 
the frivolity of his character, thanks to 
his good figure, to his wealth, to his the-| 
atre and also te the easy manners of the 
country and the times, did not laek a fair 
share of self-conceit. Animated by the 
good Greek wine and by musical enthusi- 
asm, impatient to revenge himself on his 
perfidious Corlla, he imagined nothing 
was more natural than to make suit to 
Consuelo; and seating himself next her 
in the gondola, while he had so arranged 
the rest that the other couple ef young 
people were at the opposite extremity, he | 
began to fix his eyes upon his new prey, | 
in a most significant manner. The good 
Consuelo understood nothing of it what- 
soever. Her candor and loyalty would 
have refused to suppose that the protect- | 


or of her friend could have such wicked | 


designs ; but her habitual modesty, not in | 
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the least effected by the brilliant triumph 
of the day, did not permit her to believe 
such designs possible. She persisted in 
respecting in her heart the illustrieus lord 
who adopted her with Anzoleto, and in 
enjoying ingenuously a party of pleasure 
in which she suspected no evil. 

So much calmness and good faith sur- 
prised the Count, so far as to make him 
uncertain whether it was the joyous aban- 
donment of a soul without resistance, or 
the stupidity of perfect imnoeence. At 
eighteen, however, a girl understands 
pretty well in Italy, or | should say, un- 
derstood, especially a handred years agu, 
with a friend like Anaoleto-. 








Every pro- 
bability in fact was in favor of the Count’s 
hopes. And yet, every time that he took 
the hand of his protegé or that he ex- 
tended his arm to elasp her waist, an in- 
definable fear suddenly arrested him, and 
he experieneed a sentiment of uncertain- 
ty and almost of respect which he could 
not understand. 

Barberigo also found Consuelo rery 
attractive in her simplicity, and weuld 
willingly have raised pretensions of the 
saine nature as these of the Count, if he 
had not considered it quite delicate on his 
part not to counteract the projeets of his 
friend. ‘‘'To every lord every honor,” 
said he, seeing the eves of Zustiniani 
swim in an atmosphere of voluptuous in- 
**My tura will come bye 
In the mean-while as young 


loxication. 
and bye.” 
Barberigo was net mueh accustomed to 
look at the stars while in the company of 
women, he asked himself by what nght 
that scamp ef an Anzoleto engrossed the 
blonde Clorinda, and appreaehing her, he 
endeavored to make the young tenor un- 
derstand that his preper part would be 
rather to take the oar than to pav court te 
the damsel. Anzolete was not sufficient- 
ly well educated, spite his marvellous 
penetration, to comprehend at the first 
word. Besides he had a pride which 
bordered upon insolenee with the patri- 
cians. He detested them cordially, and 
his suppleness with them was only deceit 
filled with inward contempt. Barberigo 
seeing that he took a pleasure m oppos- 
ing him, theaght ef a cruel revenge. 
‘* Tt is strange,”’ said he aloud to Clerin- 
da, ‘‘to think of the success of your 
friend Coasaelo! where will she step te- 
day! Not content with exciting such an 
enthusiasm in all the city by the beauty 
of her singing, there she is turuing the 
head of our poor Count, to judge by the 
fire of his glances He will be crazy for 
her af he is not so already, and then the 
prospects of madame Corilla will be com- 
pletely ruined.”’ 

‘**Oh! there is nothing to fear on that 
score |’’ replied Clorinda, with a sullen 
air, ““ Consuelo is entirely taken up with 


Apnoleto here; she is his betrothed. — 
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They have been in love with each other 
| don’t know for how many years.”’ 

‘**T don’t know how many years of love 
may be forgotten in a twinkling,’’ return- 
ed Barberigo, ‘* especially when the eyes 
those. which shoot the 


not think 


of Zustiniani are 
fatal 
beautiful Clorinda?’’ 


dart. Do you so too, 

Anzoleto did not long endure this ban- 
tering. A thousand serpents had already 
Until then he had had 


nor fear of any such 


entered his heart. 
neither suspicion 
thing; he had blindly given himself up to 
the joy of seeing his friend’s triumph =~ 
and it was as much to give a countenance 
to his transports, as to enjoy a refinement 
of vanity, that he had amused himself for 
two hours in mocking the victim of this 
intoxicating day. After some badinage 
exchanged with Barberigo, he pretended 
to feel an interest in the discussion which 
Porpora was maintaining in the middle of 
the bark with ethers of the company ; and 
withdrawing little by little from a place 
which he had no further desire to dispute, 
he stole along in the darkness to the prow. 
}'rom the first attempt he made to inter- 
rupt the tete-a-tete of the Count, with his 
betrothed, he saw clearly that Zustiniani 
little 


liked this diversion; for he answered 


him coldly and even drily. At last, after 
some idle questions badly received, he was 
advised to go and hear the profound and 
wise things which the great Porpora was 
saying respecting counterpoint. 

** The great Porpora is not my master,”’ 
replied Anzoleto, in a playful tone, which 


iled his inwari 


couece | rage as well as pos- 
sible : ** he is Consuelo’s, and if it should 
pl ise your dear ind well beloved lord- 
Ship, added | n a low volee, bending 
towards the Count with an insinuating and 
foudling m ‘that my poor Consue- 
lo should take no other lessons, than those 
of her old fessor 
Dear and well beloved Zovo,”’ replied 
the Count, with a earressing alr, full of 
deep malice, ‘* ! have a werd te.say in 
your ¢ p | leaning towards him, he 
Ided ‘Your betrothed must have re- 
ceived from you, lessons of virtue which 
will make her invulnerable. But if | 


made any pretensions to give her others, 
1 should have the right to try, at least for 
one evening.’’ 
Anzoleto felt chilled from head to foot. 
‘* Will your gracious lordship deign to 
explain ?’’ said he in a smothered voice. 
‘That will be quickly done, my gra- 
cious friend,’ replied the Count, with a 
clear voice, ‘* gondola for gondola.”’ 
Anzoleto was terrified at seeing that the 
Count had discovered his tete-a-tete with 
That insolent girl 


Corilla. foolish and 


had boasted of it to Zustiniani, in a terri- 


bly violent quarrel] 


Th ; 


ishiment 


they had had together. 
guilty one in vain pretended aston- 


‘*(so, then, and hear what Por- 
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pora says on the prineiples of the Neapo- 
litan school,’’ resumed the Count, ‘* You 
wil] come and repeat it to me, it interests 
me much,”’ 

‘*T perceive it does, Mxeellenza,’’ an- 
swered Anzoleto, furlous, and ready to 
forget himself. 

** Well! why do you not go?”’ said the 
innocent Consuelo, astonished at his hes- 


You 


shall see that | am your servant,’’ and be- 


itation. ‘** lam going, signor Count. 
fore the Count could detain her, she had 
light 
which separated her from her old master, 


cleared, with a bound, the seat 
and placed herself close beside him. 

The Count seeing that his affairs were 
not very far advanced with her, judged it 
necessary to dissimulate. ‘* Anzpleto,”’ 
said he smiling, and pulling the ear of his 
protegé rather hardly, ** here my ven- 
It has not gone 


L will hke- 


wise refrain from comparing the pleasure 


geance shall be bounded. 


nearly so far as your crime. 


of entertaining your mistress, honorably, 
a quarter of an hour, in presence of ten 
persons, with that which you enjoved 


tete-a-tete with mine, im a weil closed 
condola.”’ 

‘* Signor Count,’’ cried Anzoleto, vio- 
lently agitated, ** | protest upon my hon- 
wae 

‘* Your honor! where is it’’’ returned 
the Count, *‘ 1s it in your leit ear?’ and 
at the same time he threatened the unfor- 
tunate ear with a lesson similar to that its 
fellow had received. 

és Do 


your protegé,”’ 


you attribute so little tact to 
replied Anzoleto, recover- 
ing his presence of mind, ** as not to know 
that he never would have committed such 
a piece of stupidity.”’ 

** Committed or not,’’ drvly replied the 
Count, ** it is the most indifferent thing 


in the world for me, at this moment.’’— 


And he went to seat himself near Con- 
stit “ 
XII. 
‘The musical dissertation was continued 


even to the saloon of the Zustuniani palace, 
where they entered about midnight, to par- 
take of chocolate and sherbets. 
technicalities of art, they had passed to 
style, to ideas, to form, ancient and mod- 
ern, lastly to expression and thence to ar- 
and to their different 


tists, manners 


feeling and expression. Porpora spoke 


of 


trom the | 


with admiration, of his master Searlati, | 


the first who had impressed a pathetic | 


character upon religious compositions. 


But there he stopped, and was unwilling 
that sacred music should encroach upon 
the domain of profane by permitting to 
itself embellishments, graces, and caden- 
was. 

said An- 


‘* Do you, then, Signor,’’ 


zoleto to him, ‘* condemn 


| 


those graces 


and difficult ornaments, which still have | 








caused the suecess of your illustrious pu- 
pil, Farinelli?”’ 

‘**T condemn them only in the chureh,”’ 
replied the maestro, ‘* | approve of them 
on the stage ; but | wish them to be kept 
in their place, and especially do I| pro- 
scribe their abuse. I wish them to be of 
a pure taste, discreet, ingenious, elegant, 
and in their modulations, appropriate not 
only te the subject which is treated, but 
also to the personage represented, to the 
passion expressed, and to the situation in 
which that person may be. Nymphs and 
shepherdesses may warble like birds, or 
give a cadence to their accents, like the 
murmur of fountains ; but Medea and Di- 
do can only sob or roar, like a wounded 
lioness. The coquette may load her light 
cavatinas with capricious and far sought 
ornaments. Corilla excels in this style : 
but when she wishes to express profound 
emotions, grand passions, she remains be- 
low her mark; in vain does she agitate 
herself; in vain does she swell her voice 
and her. bosom; a misplaced embellish- 
ment, an absurd cadenza, comes to ehange 
suddenly, into a ridiculous parody, the 
sublimity which she expected to reach. 
You have all heard Faustina Bordoni, now 
Madame Hasse. In certain parts appro- 
priate to her brilliant qualities, she had no 
rival. But when Cuzzoni came, with her 
pure and deep sentiment, and gave voice 
to sadness, to prayer or to tenderness, the 
tears which she drew from you, effaced 
in an instant, from your hearts, the mem- 
ory of all the wonder which Faustina had 
lavished upon your senses. It is because 
there is the talent of matter, and the ge- 
of that 


which moves ; 


nius soul ; which amuses and 


that that which astonish- 
es, and that which transports. I know 
very well that */ours de force, are now in 
favor; but as regards myself, if I have 
taught them to my pupils as useful acces- 


sories, | amalmost ready to repent it when 


|] see the larger number abuse them, and 


sacrifice the necessary to the superfluous, 
the lasting impression upon their audience 
to cries of surprise, and the applauses ofa 
feverish and momentary pleasure.”’ 

No one could combat this conclusi6n, 
eternally true in all the arts, and which 
will always be appled to their various 
Sull, 


the Count who was curious to know how 


manifestations by elevated souls. 


Consuelo would sing protane music, pre- 
tended to contradict a little the austerity 
of Porpora’s principles ; but seeing that 
the modest girl, instead of refuting his 
heresies, constantly turned her eyes to- 
wards her old master, as if to ask him to 
reply victoriously, he took the part of at- 
tacking herself directly, and asked her if 
she knew how to sing upon the stage 
with as much truth and purity, as in the 


church. 


* Tricks of strength 


rr 
RE 





**T do not believe,” replied she, with a/ 


sweet humility, ‘‘ that | can find 
the same inspiration, and | fear I shall be 
worth much less.”’ 

“ This modest and delicate reply re- 
assures me,’’ said the Count, ‘‘ I am cer- 
tain that you will be sufficiently inspired 
by the presence of an ardent and curious 
public, (somewhat spoiled [ confess,) to 
condescend to study those brilliant diffi- 
culties of which it shows itself every day 
more greedy.”’ 

‘* Study!’ said Porpora, with a smile 
full of meaning. 

“ Study ! 


proud disdain. 


cried Anzoleto, with a 


‘* Yes, without doubt, study,’ returned 
Consuelo with her accustomed sweetness. 
** Although I may have practised some- 
kind of 


consider myself as yet able to rival the il- 


what at this I do not 


exere}se, 

lustrious singers who have appeared up- 

on the stage.”’ 
‘*'Thou liest!”’ vith 


ered Anzoleto, 


make her sing the most highly embellish- 


great vivacity. ldrd, she lies 


ed, the most difficult of the whole 


airs 


repertory, and you will see what she 


knows.”’ 


‘« If I were not afraid of her being fa- 


tigued —*’ said the Count, whose eyes 


already sparkled with impatience and de- 

sire 
Consuelo turned hers naively towards 

Porpora, as if to receive his orders. 

is she does not ret 


‘* In fact,’’ said he, ** 


tired with so little, and as we have here 
a small and seleet company, we can 
examine her talent in all its aspects. 
Come, Signor Count, choose an air, and 


accompany her yourself upon the harpsi- 
chord.”’ 
‘* The 


pre sence CuUuse 


which her voice and 


emotion 


me,”’ replied Zustiniani, 


‘would make me _ strike false notes. 


Why not you, my master? ”’ 
said Porpo- 


have 


‘¢7 wish to see her sin 


’ 


ra, **‘ tor between ourselves, | al- 


wavs listened without thinking to look at 


her. IT must know how she holds herself, 


what she does with her mouth and her 


Come, rise, my daughter, It Is for 


eyes. 


me also, that the trial is to be made.”’ 


‘*T see that | must accompany her,’’ 


said Anzoleto, seating himself at the harp- 
sichord. 


‘“* You 


my master,”’ 


will intimidate me too much, 
said Consuelo to Porpora. 
belongs only to folly.”’ 


W hoever 


himself penetrated with a true love for 


"Timidity un 


swered the master teels 


his art, can fear nothing. If you tremble, 


you have nothing but vanity ; if you lose 


your powers, you have only faetitious 


ones; and if it be so, lam ready to say 


first of all; Consuelo is good for noth- 
ing!’ 


And without concerning himself about 


| 


there | 
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the disastrous effect which such tender 
encouragement might produce, the pro- 
fessor put on his spectacles, placed his 
chair directly in front of his pupil and 
began to beat time upon the end of the 
harpsichord, in order to give the true 

They 
difficult 


air from a comic opera of Galuppi's, the 


measure to the accompaniment. 


had chosen a brilliant, wild and 
Diavolessa,* in order to take immediately 
the stvle most opposite to that in which 
Consuelo had triumphed in the morning. 
The young girl had such a prodigious fa- 
cilitvy that she had attained while amusing 
herself and almost without study, the fae- 
ulty of performing with her supple and 
powerful voice, all the fours de_force then 
known. Porpora had advised her to prae- 


these exercises, and from time to 


had 
him, in order to be sure that she did not 
But he 


or attention 


tice 


time made her repeat them before 


neglect them. had never given 


sufficient time to them to 


know what his astonishing pupil could 
effect 


for the rudeness he had just exhibited to- 


in this style. 
wards her, Consuelo had the roguishness 
to overload the extravagant air of /a Dia- 
rolessa with a multitude of embellishments 
and graces till then considered impossible, 
and which she improvised as quietly as if 
she had noted and studied them with 
care. 

These embellishments were so skilful 
in their modulations, of a character so en- 
ergetic, so infernal, and mingled in the 
midst of their most impetuous gaiety with 
accents so mournful, that a 
terror pervaded the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience, and Porpora, rising all of a sud- 
den, cried out with a loud voiee. * It is 
you who are the devil in person.” 

Consuelo finished her air with a crescen- 
lo di forza which excited cries of admira- 
tion, while she reseated herself upon her 
chair with a burst of laughter. 


‘* Wicked girl ! 


‘you have played me a trick which de- 


said Porpora to her. 


You have mocked me. 
halt 


serves hanging. 
You have 


dies and your powers. It is a long while 


hidden from me your stu- 
since | could teach you anything and you 
have taken my lessons from hypocrisy ; 
perhaps to steal from me the secrets of 
composition and of teaching, in order to 


in every thing, and make me 


surpass me 
pass afterwards lor an old pedant.”’ 
“My 


have done no more than imitate your mal- 


master,”’ replied Consuelo, ce | 


ice towards the Mmperor Charles. Have 
you not often told me that adventure? 
How his Imperial Majesty did not like 
trills and had forbidden you to introduce 


a solitary one into your oratorio, and how. 
having serupulously respeeted his com- 


mands even to the end of the work, you 


* The Devil. 





To avenge herself 


shudder of 
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gave him a divertisement of good taste 
in the final fugue, commencing it by four 
ascending trills, repeated it afterwards 
infinitely in the séreéto by all the parts * 
You have this evening been pleading 
against the abuse of embellishments and 
then you ordered me to make them. I 
have made too many, in order to prove to 
you that I likewise can be extravagant, 
of which I am quite. willing to be ac- 
cused.”’ 

‘*T tell you that you are the devil,” 
returned Porpora. ‘* Now sing us some- 
thing human, and sing as you understand 
it, for I see well that I can no longer be 
your master.” 

‘*You will always be my respected 
and well-beloved master,’ cried she, 
throwing herself-upon his neck and em- 
bracing him almost to suffoeation ; “* it is to 
you that | owe my bread and my instrue- 
tion for ten years; O, my master! they 
say that you have formed only ingrates : 
may God deprive me on the instant of my 
love and my voice, if I carry in my heart 
the poison of pride and of ingratitude.” 

Porpora became pale, stammered some 
words and deposited a paternal kiss upon 
the forehead of his pupil; but he left 
there a tear: and Consuelo, who did net 
dare wipe it off, felt slowly dry upon her 
forehead that cold and bitter tear of neg- 
lected old age and unhappy genius. She 
felt therefore a profound emotion and as 
it were, a religious terror, which eclipsed 


ll 


faney for the rest of the evening. 


her gaiety and extinguished all her 
An 
hour after, when they had expended about 
her and upon her all the formulas of ad- 
miration, surprise, and rapture, without 
being able to draw her from her melan- 
choly, they asked for a specimen of her 


ilent. She sang a grand air of 


Jomelli in the opera of Pidone abandona- 


dramatic t: 


1: never had she felt more the necessj- 
ty of breathing forth her sadness; she 
was sublime in pathos, in simplicity, in 
autiful in face 


Her 


rht fe- 


i 


orandeur, and even more be 


than she had been at the church. 


complexion was animated by a sh 


ver, her eyes shot forth gloomy light- 
nings: she was no longer a saint; she 
was even more, she was a woman con- 
sumed by love. ‘The Count, his friend 


Barberigo, Anzoleto, and I believe even 
the old Porpora himself, almost lost their 
suffoeated with 


the 


senses. Clorinda 


was 


Consuelo, to whons Count 


he 


despair. 


announced that on t mwrrow, her en- 


ragement should be drawn up and sign- 


} 


ed, begged of him to premise her a second 


favor, and to engage his word to her alf- 
ter the manner of the ancient chevaliers, 


He 


did so aml the company separated, over- 


without knowing to what it referred 


powered by that delicious emotion, which 
is caused by great events and imposed by 


wreat geniuses. 





For the Harbinger. 
THE FAMILY SPHERE. 
the New 
Church made an attempt, about two years 


Some members of Jerusalem 
since, to establish an Association near Boston, 
but failed in the effort tor want of pecuniary 
means. 


At one of their meetings to consid- 


er the subject, the following paper, among 


others, was read. 


The subject upon which I propose to 
offer a few remarks, this evening, is the 
** Family 
to do this, 


Sphere.’ Before proceeding 


however, it may not be amiss 
to imitate the example of the politicians, 
by first defining our position. 

We 


views, and ridiculous notions are afloat 


are aware that many erroneons 


with regard to our objects, intentions, and 


wishes: and I have been asked why we 


do not come out with a Dec/aration, 


set- 
ting forth our principles and ideas, in or- 
der that they may be set right. My an- 
swer 1s, that the principles and 
an Association, for receivers of the doc- 


New Church, 
siderable extent, yet to be developed. 


trines of the are to a con- 
It 
becomes us to proceed cautiously, and 
step by step. We need all the light that 
ean be refiected into our path, from all 
sources whence light can be obtained. 

We believe that no Association can be 
truly prosperous, that is not based upon 
the religious principle 

We all believe 


al brotherhood . 


that the laws of spiritu- 


must be acknowledged, 
not only in theory, but in practice, in or- 
der that residence in Association may be 
even tolerable. And for these we look 
for no authority but to the Word, and the 
doctrines of the 


W ith 


New Church. 


regard to Charles Fourier, we 


regard him as a philosopher and a man of 


science ; standing upon the same plane as 
Galileo 
Hahnemann, and others, 


Copernicus, Newton, Fulton, 
who have been 
mediums in Pa te to light facts and 


principles 


which have a bearing upon the 
eae! n happiness of tad 
In matters connected with Association. 


we pin our faith to no man’s sleeve. 


] have thought proper to affirm this, 
because some have appeared to regard us 


| g 
as endorsi g the wal or supposed absurd- 
ities of Fourier. 

Such a responsibility we beg leave to 
disavow. It is due to justice, however, to 
State, 
Fourier, 
re spect. 

lor forty years he labored with patience 
and perseverance, in deve loping his theo- 
the ot and 
indeed, if a mind of his 


had 


ry and details his system, 


would be strange 
cast and experience, 


not developed 


much that we can turn to rood account. 
We are, therefore, Fourierists, so far 
as we can find materials in his system 


adapted to our wants; and we consider 


letails of 


that for the genius and energy of 


we entertain a high degree of 
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ourselves responsible for those parte of his | 
system only, which we, after careful ex- 


amination, find it for our advantage to 


adopt. 
For friendly counsel and aid, 
oping principles, or in avoiding difficulties 
and dangers, we hold ourselves ready to 
reciprocate in the bonds of brotherly love. 
In 


been showered in such profusion, 


regard to the ridicule which has 
upon 
what was supposed to be our plan, we 
are content to let it pass for what it is 
that 


more condu- 


worth; hoping, at the same time, 
new states may soon follow, 
cive to kindly affections, and clear views 

Thus much I am authorized to say, in 
behalf of my associates, as well as my- 
self. 

For what follows 
in any way responsible. 


ask 
to the question, 


, no one but myself is 


attention, for a 

‘* With 

motives should we enter Association? ’ 
We are often told, but the 


I will now your 


moment, what 
that none 
poor, the indolent, and the lazy, will wish 


to join. If this is so, they will soon scat- 
ter to the four winds of heaven. 

I hope no one will deceive himself by 
Millennium is to arrive 
If there 


that I am 


the idea that the 
when he enters an Association. 
are any such, I can only say, 
not of the number. 

all who en- 
of the 


natural man, and that our only hope is in 


I am in the full belief that 
ter, will carry with them the evils 


Suceess 
that 
entreated, 


regeneration from those evils. 
will be entirely dependent 
which to be 


and which hopeth and beareth all things. 


upou 


charity is easy 
that none will offer 
weighed the 


and analyzed 


I hope, moreover, 


themselves, who have not 


whole subject seriously, 
their own feelings searchingly. 

I fully expect that in bringing so many 
persons into nearer relations to each oth- 


er, that greater care and circumspection 


will be required, in order that the laws of 


spiritual brotherhood may not be violated. 
But 


upon the natural man, may we not expect 


while these restraints are imposed 


to reap a rich reward in the facilities thus 
afforded, of loving and serving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves ! 

In the arrangement of the household, 
and in the division of labor, a most admir- 
able opportunity will be afforded of serv- 
ing, 
into them in the spiritof the new Church, 
the r 


and performing uses. If we enter 


ward will be sure. If we enter in- 


to them in any other spirit, the reward, 


though of an opposite kind, will be as 


sure. 

Objections are often nrade to Associa- 
tion on the ground that the family sphere 
will he destroyed. It is supposed that the 
of of 


will be merged in a common mass. 


individuality persons and families 


These are serious objections, and I am 


in devel- 








free to acknowledge, that, unless they 
can be shown to be groundless, they are 
insuperable. 

Where this idea originated, of mingling 
in a heterogeneous mass, or why it should 
be entertained, I am entirely unable to ac- 
count. 

It could not, 
any of our number; for | know of no one 


I think, have come from 


who has ever entertained it, or any thing 
approximating to it. 

It could not have been derived from Mr. 
Brisbane's book, for he expressly teaches 
the I beg 
leave to read two or three short extracts 
briefly, 


contrary. In proof of this, 


from his work, which will show, 
the view he takes upon this point: 

* Association will, in the mode of liv- 
ing, avoid all confused mingling of per- 


sons on the one hand, and monotonous 
uniformity on the other; it will secure to 
every person perfect liberty, and the 


choice of the privacy of domestic life and 
the sociability of public life, with changes 
from one to the other, as the feelings may 
dictate.’’ p. 26. 


‘It will, perhaps, be supposed, that the 
inhabitants of an Association will all eat 
together at one common table. Thisisa 
great mistake. Association will avoid 
any such monotony or sameness; it will 
combine variety with order and refinement, 
and will establish as great a diversity in 
its domestic and social arrangements, as 
there are diversities of tastes and inclina- 
tions in men, so as to open the broadest 
field to individual liberty and the freedom 
of choice.”’ Pp. 26. 

‘ The mode of living in Association will, 
as we see, guarantee perfect freedom of 
choice ; and individual liberty, instead of 
being restricted, will be greatly extended. 
So far from there being any confused 
minglings, forced coxtacts, or monotonous 
uniformity, that variety will exist which 
will allow of the nicest discriminations 
and selections, according to tastes and 
feelings. Persons can dine in public or 
private, — at the large tables, in the small 
rooms adjoining, or with their families in 


their own apartments. ‘They can dine 
one day with one set of friends, another 
day with another set; they can invite or 


be invited, and enjoy the privacy of do- 
mestic life, or the sociability of public life, 
precisely as may suit their tastes and in- 
clinations, and this liberty will exist for 
all without exceptions.”’ p. 27 


Mme de 

‘* The mechanism of Association will, 
in every respect, be adapted to man, and 
secure to him the fullest libery. They 
who love privacy, ean dine in their owr 
apartments ; they who love sociability, at 
the public tables ; the »y who wish the ex- 
clusive company of friends, in the small 
dining rooms; and with changes and al- 
ternations the feelings may prompt. 
There is no legitimate taste or desire, 
whether temporary or permanent, that 
cannot be satisfied ; and all these advan- 
tages will be enjoyed without the care, 
the trouble, and the expense of the isolat- 
ed household. And as it is in the mode 
of living, so is it in the selection of pur- 
suits and occupations, in the choice of 
pleasures and social relations, and all 
things else in every sphere of life.’’ p. 
Y8. 


Mr. 


as 


Channing, also, in the 


Jannary 





number of the ‘‘ Present,’’ uses this lang- 


— 


uage: 


‘* Neither does the practical experiment 
thus far show, what so many have dread- 
ed, a tendency to the loosening of family 
ties. On the contrary, some, at 
these Associationists think, that husbands 
and wives relying, more 
courteous, less arbitrary and selfish; that 
they learn to set a watchful cuard 
upon the weaknesses of temper, which so 
often encroach little by little, 


become mor 


more 


to overgTow 


the Edens of first love with the briars of 


discontent, and thus keep alive, rather 
than lose, the romance of affection. And 
in regard to children, as the Association 
takes somewhat the 
their faults, the pareut becomes rather the 
confidant, and trustful fosterer of their 
virtues, and fills the place to which instinet 
ea both sides prompts, of bosom friend 
Inthe narrow accommodations and imper- 
fect arrangements of order, as yet 
sessed by these Associations, however, 
no fair test ean be made. If thus far they 
have experienced no disadvantageous ef- 
fects upon the family circle, but rather the 
contrary, they may well cherish a 
that Families United, will retain all that it 
is now most sacred and beautiful in this 
relation, and superadd a cheerfulness, a 
variety of stimulants to heart and head, a 
candor and frank courtesy, habits of self- 
trust and reverence, in 
the small groups alhed by blood. Certain- 
ly, one would anticipate, that the enlarged 
sphere of intimate relatiouships would of- 
fer inducements to kindness, make 
mands upon sympathy and self-sacrifice, 
and weave countless ties between young 
and old, in every way favorable to gentle 
manners and disinterestedness. And our 
friends of these Associations ‘eclare, that 
this anticipation is practically fulfidled.”’ 


p- 281. 


attitude of eritic 


pos- 


hope, 


not easily secured 


de- 


sense, 


. 7 
‘* Families, in an internal signi- 


fy,’’ according to Swedenborg, “ probity, 


and also charity and love. Ali things re- 
lating to mutual love, are in the heavens 
as consanguinities or relationships, con- 


He nee 


that it is the duty of all heads of families, 


sequently as families.”’ it follows, 
to so shape their outward circumstances, 
as that the internal may be best nour! 
and protected. 

I hold, therefore, most unqualifiedly, to 
the inviolability of the domestie or family 
The 


ture requires il. 


Y 


verv constitution of our na- 
Any 
regards this prince ple 


fail to end in discomfort, if not in chaos. 


sphere. 


which dis- 


society 


as its basis, cannot 


every 


There are times and oecasions when 


ding from one in- 


sphere, whether proces 
dividual, or many, must be able to with- 
It must have its time 


Its individuality is 


draw within itself. 
of quiet and repose. 
thus refreshed and invigorated, and pre- 
pared to go forth with renovate d energy, 
ito the varlous uses ol life. It is essen- 
tial, moreover, that every thing connected 
with this sphere should be in freedom, in 
that freedom which is of affeetion. This 
sphere cannot even approach perfection, 
unless it is surrounded by congenial spir- 
its; for no house or sphere, divided 
against itself, can stand 


least, of 


ot 
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It should be the 


effort of every commu- 
nity, more especially a New Church com- 
munity, to so understand their social du- 
ties as to perceive and respect these rela- 
tions. We should endeavor to reach, and 
help others to reach, that state described 
in the Word, which represents every one 
as resting under his own vine and fig tree, 
where none shall molest or make afraid. 


Does the present condition of society 
supply these wants of the soul? Does 
it cherish and held sacred the purity and 


{ think 


oneness of the family sphere? 


not. So far from it, this want is one of 
the crying evils of our present social 
condition. I am, therefore, prepared te 
show, that Association, upon the plan we 


propose, so far from destroying the famiily 


sphere, is calculated to cherish, develope, 


and give efficieney 


to it. 
To illustrate this point, [ will use my 


own case as an example. Suppose that 


T 
to go into an Associati n. i 


shall naturally determine, first, who be- 
s those dependent upon me for sup- 
port, shal] compose the members of my 
family? In so doing, I shall have refer- 
ence, mainly, te the point, ef who will 
harmonize best with the family sphere. 
[ then select rooms with reference to my 
So it 


convenience and wants. will be 


with each head of a family. They will 
be left entirely free to choose persons, 
upon the principle of consanguinities or 


relationships, 


and who will thus form a 
congenial family sphere. 

Is such the case in our present condi- 
+ ? 


tion Most assuredly not. I have con- 


versed with several heads of families who 
agree with me in this opinion. 


Many have been in the habit of taking 


boarders, not because it was agreeable 
in itself, but because the necessities of 
their condition either imposed it upon 


‘ 
their 


them, or compelled them to take up 


residence in the outskirts of the city, 
where they would be far removed from 
intercourse and association with those 


they so much love. 


Must we take it for granted, that, a 


number of families with their own sepa- 


and distinct apartments, are to have 
the quiet and privacy of home continually 
disturbed because, forsooth, they happen 
t Does it 


necessarily follow from this fact, that the 


to reside under the same roof 


formalities and proprieties of life are tu 
be dispensed with, and laid aside ! From 


what we are hearing every day, this ap- 


nears to be taken for granted. It would 


seem as though persons suppose, that as 


soon as we come together 


in an Associa- 


mingle together in one eommon 
and thus, all distinctions give way 


tion, we 


mass ; 
to chaos. which is to be the order of the 
day. So far from this, | fully expect that 
the courtesies, eivilities, 


’ life, 


and proprieties 


of will be even more studied, re- 


spected, and practised upon, in Associa- 
tion, than they have ever been out of it. 
This will result from the very necessity 
of the case. We are not very apt to turn 
our attention to the correction of evils, 
until the cireumstances of our condition 
are such as to present them distinetly to 
view. ‘To suppose that we cannot, or 
shall not, struggle to overcome these 
evils successfully, is to assume that we 
are only professedly, instead of being 
really, of the New Church. 

In an isolated condition, men are not 
think 
their neighbor. This comes when brought 
others. 


apt to much of their relation te 


into intimate association with 


. Then they begin to study their duties, 


and if the church is in them, to so regu- 
late their lives and conduct, as charity 
dictates. Every motive which eam ope- 
rate upon the mind of the New Church- 
man, would seem to point in this diree- 
tion. 

The main point will. be, two cherish a 
humble and teachable disposition. It will 
be well for us if we can have some of the 
simplicity and pliability of the Gentiles, 
who have lived a geod life in this world: 
and who, according to Swedenborg, are 
‘*in one night, initiated into choirs, or into 
the company of spirits who speak togeth- 
er all as one, and each as all; whereas 
with many Christians it requires the space 
of thirty years, to effect the same pur- 
pose.”’ 

The eoramon remark that there is ne 
house large enough for two families, is 


} 


often brought up as an objection to living 


in Association. 
This objection earnot weigh much, as 


it seems to me, unless we assume that 


the evils of the natural man cannoi be re- 


strained, and the opposite goods and 


} ' 
truths reign in their stead. 


If this is so, it will be useless 


indeed, 
to make the attempt. But I do not take 


w of our spiritual con- 


so desponding a vir 
dition. 

I have that trust in the merey of an 
feel that 
will so elevate our affections, as that we 


over-ruling Providence, to f he 


may go through our household, and other 
dutie s, in 


order and harmony. 

It does not fall within my provinee te 
treat upon the economics of Association, 
as this duty devotves upon another. I 
cannot, however, refrain from adverting 


to one whieh has considerable 


pelt, 
weight upon my mind 
It 


like the plan, with spacious and 


A 


is estimated that a building of brick, 


well ven- 


: ‘ pero — 
tilated apartments, and every conveaience 
fur twenty familes, would cost, twenty 


A 


dred and fifty acres would cost, say ten 


thousaud dollars. farsa of two hun- 
dollars ; and about ten thousand 
would be required to stock 


the furm for use, making a tota) eapitad 


’ ’ 
tuousaBd 


dollars more 








> 
. 
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of forty thousand dollars. For this in-! 


vestment we should be supplied with 
houses, rooms for schools, social meet- 
ings, and a farm sufficient to produce al- 
most every thing we should require in 
the way of agriculture and gardening, to 
say nothing of a surplus to send to market. 

Now supposing the samme twenty fami- 
lies to reside in the city, what amount 
of investment would be required for the 
houses merely, which they would occu- 
py! They would probably vary in cost 
from three to seven or eight thousand 
dollars. I have supposed it a moderate 
calculation to estimate the average at 
four thousand dollars each. This would 
require an investment of eighty thousand 
dollars. or double the amount of dwelling, 
farm, and stock combined, in Association. 

It will be shown you in the course ot 
the evening, that the expense of living in 
Association may be less by one half than 
what it is in isolated households, with great 
economy in the city. This will remove 
all cause for that corroding care and anxi- 
ety, so prejudicial to moral and intellect- 
ual improvement. It will give time for 
those studies and recreations which serve 
to soften and purify the mind, and which 
give freshness and life to existence. 

The moral benefits of the change to 
our children can hardly be estimated. It 
will give them all the advantages of city 
association, without the contaminating in- 
fluences of the streets. 

Such will be the division of labor and 
duty, that it will be easy to provide tor 
overseeing them in their studies, their re- 
creations, and their pursuits. In short, 
it will be an attempt to live a life of hea- 
ven upon earth. If successful, it will be 


completing the circle of life, which is for 


each man ‘** to know, to understand, to, 


will, and to do.”’ 


ASSOCIATION. 

‘* Society is not a community, but an 
aggregation,’ says D'lsraeli, in his late 
novel entitled ** Sybil, or the "Two Na- 
tions,’ and he says truly. If we open 
our eyes, and sean close ly the social ele- 
ments around us, we are everywhere 
struck with the fact, that at present, the 
foundation stones, the pillars, and the 
roof of the social edifice, are but the 
coneretliois of Self, held tovelher by the 
cement of Interest; that the many labor 
for the few, and that the few eare for the 
many at best only as they care for the 
wheels, shatis and belts of their factories, 
to procure the greatest amount of-income 
froin the least outlay. Lexce plions there 
way be to this, but an observation of sev- 
eral years has compelled us, even against 
our will, to admit the general existence 
of sucha stite of things, and we there 
fore ure unable to deny the assertion, that 
Society , us at present constituted, is but an 
avoregation of self interests, and not a 
community of human interests. or the 
great social thought now is, the heaping 
together of imere physical wealth; and 
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in the struggle to gather it, every thing 
is sacrificed that stands in the way. 
Health, comfort, home, the associations 
of childhood, the neighborly intercourse 
of years, peace of mind, all are prostrat- 
ed before this implacable demon. Such 
is its result in the old world, and such 
are its tendencies here, so far as our pe- 
culiar circumstances will permit their 
consummation. Men who were but yes- 
terday laboring side by side, who were 
with us, and of us, become by marriage, 
or death, or luck in business, or some 
other accideut, possessed of extensive 
fortune, and at once a barrier, impenetra- 
ble as adamant, is raised up between 
them and those by whose minds and mus- 
cles all they have was created. And to 
create that fortune, the homes of many 
are comparatively bare and cheerless, 
their food impure, their clothing imper- 
fect, that a few houses may be erected 
and furnished in styles of splendor and 
magnificence, and their inmates revel in 
all the luxury that heaps of earth-wealth 
can ever command. 

These two opposite conditions of life, 


| 


for any thing we can now see, must exist | 


so long as the present principles of trade 
and Jabor are predominent in the social 
mind. The inierest of the laborer and 
employer, the buyer and seller, are not 
one now, for each tries to get all be can, 
and to give as little in return as possible. 
Hence the slavery of the South, the dis- 


tressed condition of the seamstresses in | 


the cities, the increase of cellar tene- 


ments in New England, the huddling to- | 


gether of many families in small apart- 
ments, the long hours of labor, and the 
dependent population which is beginning 
to appear In our manufacturing towns. 
How can it be otherwise. The same ele- 


ments which have produced such fearful | 


results in Europe, must inevitably prove 
destructive here, (although from our 
wide extent of territory, and comparative- 
ly seattered population, they will not ri- 


pen so rapidiy,) unless new principles of 


social life be introduced amongst us. So 


long as each person acts tor himself 
alone, so long must the bitter fruit of 


selfishness be reaped by Society. And 
so long as the relation of employer and 


/employed, is but little more elevated, in 


one respect, than that of owner and ma- 
chine, working them only when_ profita- 
ble, and then at the least possible cost, 
and dispensing with their labor when uo 
profitable, practically recognising no right 
in the laborer but that of starvation, so 
long shall we continue to follow in the 
paths which have led the working classes 
of the old world to so much suffering, 
misery and degradation. 


We beheve that this state of things | 


ought not to be; that now in our ap- 
parent prosperity, the day has come 
when experiments in social organization, 
sunilar to those which are now going on 
1 this country with respect to government, 
should be made ; that we should attempt 
practically in social life to realize the no- 
ble motto of the nation # Piurwdus Un- 
un, many united in one, the interest of 
each, the interests of all. And until this 
result is attained, labor wil} never fill its 
true place. At present it is evidently 
somewhat at a discount. Supporting by 
the strength of its own right hand the 
whole social edifice, it is whipt and 
spurned from the door of the building, 
Which but for it would never have had 


‘*a local habitation or a name.’’ 


| 
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The great social problem of our time, 
is to be, the organization and ennobling of 
Labor. This, we believe to be, in the 
order of Divine Providence, one of the 
great objects of the mission of the Unit- 
ed States, and hence in the selection of 
its motto, the events of the future threw 
their shadows before them, and in many 
other tokens of equal significance. We 
therefore view with feelings of great re- 
spect, the efforts that are now making for 
the elevation and association of Labor. 
That there will be many failures we 
doubt not, for there are numerous causes 
in active existence to prevent present suc- 
cess, but of ultimate success we feel en- 
tire confidence. And when that shall 
come, it will be no greater departure 
from the present form of society, than 
that we now live in is from the feudal 
form which preceded it; for it will be 
but the application to labor of the same 
principles which are now applied to 
wealth. People are now organized into 
towns, counties, states, &e., for the pur- 
poses of education, government, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the building of 
bridges, &c. A step further in the same 
direction will be taken, and instead of 
individual proprietors, will be substituted 
a common proprietorship, where all will 
be joint owners for the good of each, 
and not the old feudal plan, where one 
man owned all things for his own aggran- 
dizement. Then will be seen what the 
word community truly defines, that in 


which the common good is the supreme 


good. Such communities will be under 
the guidance and control of wise and just 
laws ; whether they will be those of Fou- 
rier, or others that may be discovered, 
we know not; but to succeed they must 
be based upon Truth and Justice, in all 
the relations that man can sustain, social 
and individual. When such communities 
shall become the established order of so- 
ciety, then man may know in daily lite 
what is meant by ‘loving his neighbor 
as himself.”’ And when that day shall 
appear, the present war of competitive 
labor will cease, and the rapacities of 
trade that now exist will be unknown; 
for then, and not till then, will ‘the 
k®gdoms of this work! become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ.”’ 

‘To all who may be interested in this 
subject we recommend the Hatbinger, a 
paper published at Brook Farm, near 
boston, by the members of an Associa- 
tion, in practical operation. We have 
been much pleased with it thus far and 
doubt not that the able men who conduct 
it, will make it one of the most valuable 
papers of its class.—Fa/l River News. 


LETTER FROM BROADWAY. 
lo tHe Harpincer ° 
What of all this flashing surge, — this 
never-ceasing whirl of crash and clamor, 


with which the great car of life rolls on, 


/—that tells aught but its own paltry story ! 


W hat veins of golden light, darting beneath 
the troubled surface, herald the yet unris- 
en day! Truly, looked at from ¢his point, 
our great, splendid, glorious, magnificent 
Broadway, is but a desert and a solitude. 
You shall struggle and fight your way 


from the broad Battery, filled with shame- 


less women, Whom society has driven in- 


_ en TEE rE 





-- 
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to vice, simply because it has driven them 
foom itself, when it was less pure than 
they, and they must go somewhere, — you 
shall go from the Battery through the 
gilded and flaunting throng of the West 
Side, when the sea of fashion is at high 
tide, and find nothing but a rapid suecces- 
sion of sights, to make you melancholy 
Ignorance boldly taking lead in the great 
procession; Covetousness honored, and 
the Miser worshipped; Vulgarity in rib- 
bons and flounces, and pretty modesty in 
foul rags ; philosophers and men whose 
brains hold electric communion with the 
skies, poorly sheltered under rusty hats, 
and fearfully edging their way through 
the crowd, and trying to hide their patch- 
ed coats by dodging about between the 
legs of lofty-striding millionaires, whose 
bank account is as fat as themselves ; — 
these are frequent but barren sights, and 
I begin to fear I shall get nothing to tell 
you about from the whole of this mighty 
Broadway. 

— A few days ago, I made one of three 
or four thousand curious gazers at a man 
standing on the main truck of the new 
Trinity Church spire, two hundred and 
eighty feet from the ground, and waving 
his arms (they looked like those of my 
baby’s Jumping-Jack, which goes by pull- 
ing a string like a tail,) over the largest, 
most magnificent, and most costly church 
in the Union. Isn't this something to be 
proud of’ But my unlucky genius just 
at this moment led me to look down Lom- 
bard, and Rector, and ‘Thames, and Albany 
streets, and they were so squalid and fil- 
thy, so full of ragged and loathsome pau- 
pers, black washerwomen, white beggars 
(the blacks never follow ‘hat calling,) 


starved children, and drunkards, that | set 


myself at once to eyphering how many ot 


these miserable wretches could be made 
comfortable, made to respect themselves, 
and therefore to be proud of being virtuous 
and good, with the surplus of the ‘Two 
Hundred and Fifty thousand dollars which 
this church cost, after using enough to 
have built an edifice fit to be embellished 
by the meekness and piety, and the other 
Christian graces of those who were to 
worship there. From this I turned to en- 
vy the dead who sleep so grandly and 
solemnly beneath those ahost-like old 
trees and grave-stones: they had not to 
trouble themselves about the poor Irish- 
women in Thames Street! 

A few days after this, | saw five miles 
of Broadway and the Bowery closely 
packed with ‘* mourners,’* —they had the 
audacity to get themselves published in 
the newspapers as mourners, — at the fu- 
neral of General Jackson. I wished that 
like thee, O Teufelsdrock! I could but 
have seen through the clothes of these 


pageant-makers, seen through the scarlet 


coats and gold lacings, into the hearts of 
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the trampers! No mourning would be} 
found there, but rather delight that the | 
man had died, and thus granted the op- 
portunity of a little self-glorification. 

In this never-ending procession, howev- 
er, which, like the Greek serpent, swa!- 
lowed its own tail, one was struck dumb, 
thrilled through and through, with the 
music, —‘* the wild shriek of the solitary 
cavalry trumpet, mingled with the dé ad 
beats of the muffled drums, treading upon 
each other like smothered echoes,”’ as it 
is phrased by the Tribune paragraphist. 
Yes, this music was the great fact of the 
day. It was scientific to a very high de- 
gree, — warm, fresh, gushing with elo- 
quent sentiment,—it spoke the yet un- 
formed aspirations of the national heart. 
We are a musical people ; we are to be a 
music and beauty-creating people; our 
destiny it is to cherish all forms of the 
Beautiful, and to develope the Fine Arts 
to a point of perfection, in the closer un- 
ion of eritical excellence with unexhaust- 
ed inspiration, never yet seen on this 
earth. In the new dispensation of things 
that is coming upon the world, this is our 
portion. Music, the sound made by the 
harmonious motion of the spheres, the 
murmur of the universe, as it feels 
throughout its living frame the joy of 
conscious symmetry and beauty, is also 
the language of this people. We are yet 
less than three quarters of a single century 
old, — less than the age of a single man, 
—and yet already are we amateurs and 
connaisseurs in Music, and already is our 
leading Theatre filled with hushed and 
breathless audiences, to decide upon the 
merits of new operas, and to give curren- 
cy or condemnation to new pruna donnas ! 
And we do this well, too; better, on the 
whole, than would be done in Kurope, al- 
though the transplantation of full-grown 
foreigners, with full-grown Parisian and 
Continental prejudices among us, serlous- 
ly embarasses the process. 

‘This would be the place for me to write 
of our French éroupe, if there were.excel- 
lenee enough in them to merit it; but 
truly, they are a sad failure. I can searce- 
ly remember a true, honest, firm, sound- 
Calvé 


has been too much over-praised, and is 


hearted note yet issued by them. 


completely spoiled. Her voice 18 cold 
and metallic, her intonation never exactly 
correct, although always very nearly so, 
and her action exaggerated French paste- 
board. Of the others, there is nothing to 
be said in mitigation of sentence, save in 
respect to Madame Stephen Ceuriot, who 
is a sweet, lovable woman, and lets her 
voice escape in a pretty silver flood, right 


from her breast and throat. 


An hour's industry will do more to be- 
get cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, 
and retrieve your affairs, than a month's 
moaning. 
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7 YVAT 
REVIEW. 

Tales, by Encar A. Poe. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway, 
1845. pp. 228. 





We have here the second Number of 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
American Books, of which the first was 
noticed in last week's Harbinger. 

By what strange means the present vol- 
ume finds its way into a library of Ameri- 
ean Books we are not informed, and we 
suppose have no right to inquire. In this 
land of unbounded freedom every man 
ean name his child Benjamin Frank- 
lin or Thomas Jefferson, without any pos- 
sibility of redress on the part of those in- 
jured worthies. 

Mr. Poe might properly have divided 
his book into two parts, one of Tales, the 
other, of Philosophical Sketches. In the 
Tales a peculiar order of genius is appa- 
rent. It might be called the intense or- 
der. To this there is one exception in 
which the author lays off the tragic man- 
tle and gives his humor an airing. But 
that is intense also ;—our readers shall 
have a specimen. 

** At Chalk-Farm, the next morning, 


[ shot off his nose, — and then called up- 
on my friends. 


‘ Bete!’ said the first. 

‘Fool!’ said the second. 

‘ Dolt!° said the third. 

‘Ass!’ said the fourth. 

‘Ninny ! ’ said the fifth. 

*‘ Noodle!’ said the sixth. 

‘ Be off!’ said the seventh. 

At all this I felt mortified and so called 
upon my father.”’ 

But the full glory of the book is not 
seen in its wit, which is merely by-play 
and alteruation. When we come to “ the 
general burst of terrific grandeur,’’ which 
makes our countenanees ‘‘ cadaverously 
wan *’ with “‘an intensity of intolerable 
awe,’ as “‘a flood of intense rays rolls 
throughout and bathes the whele in ghast- 
ly and inappropriate splendor,’ we begin 
tu be ‘‘ oppressed by an excess of nerv- 
ous agitation ;** but when we have fairly 
heard the **‘ one long, loud, and continu- 
ous scream, utterly anomalous and inhu- 
man, —a howl, — a wailing shriek, half 
of horror and half of triumph, such as 
might have arisen out of hell, conjointly 
from the throats of the damned in their 
agony, and of the demons that exult in 
the damnation,’’ we can't help saying to 
ourselves,— we now say it to the publie, 
that Mr. Poe’s Tales are absolutely over- 
whelming. 

‘They remind us of the blue lights, the 
blood and thunder, and corked eyebrows 
of that beast of modern dramatic achieve- 
ments, the melo-drama.— One more spec- 
men 


‘* From that chamber. and from that 
mansion, | fled aghast. The sterm was 
sull abroad in all its wrath as I found 








~? 
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myself crossing the old causeway. Sud- 
denly there shot along the path a wild! 
light, and I turned to see whence a gleam 


y) 


so unusual could have issued; for the 
vast house and its shadows were alone 
behind me. The radiance was that of 
the full, setting, and blood-red moon, 
which now shone vividly through that 


fissure, of which 


onee barely-discernible 


{ have before spoken, as extending from 


the roof of the building, in a zig-zag di- 
rection, to the base While I Taz 1, this 
fissure rapidly widened, there came a 


fierce breath of the whirlwind, the entire 
orb of the satellite burst at once upon my 
sight, my brain reeled as I saw the migh- 
ty walls rushing asunder, —there was a 
long tumultuous shouting sound like the 
voice of a thousand waters— and the deep 
and dank tarn at my feet closed sullenly 
and silently over the fragments of the 
House of Usher. 


If our readers can get through this pas- 
sage unmoved they have a most remark- 
able 1 We had 
some thought of introducing to them Mr. 
Poe's Black C 
mouth, and eye of fire,’’ but in mercy we 
We 


‘* overpowered by an intense sentiment of 


degree of insensibility. 


at. ‘‘ with red, extended 


forbear. fear that they would be 


horror’’ which micht interfere with their 


proper attention to their business. — 
Among what might be called the Phi- 


losophic Sketches is one named Mesmeric 


Revelation, which we h 


ave before seen in 
the newspapers. We give the reader a 
touch of this philosophy, of which the 


manner is quite equal to the matter. 

‘¢ The multitudinous conglomeration of 
rare matter » nebule, planets, 
and other bodies which are neither nebu- 
le, suns, nor planets, is for the sole 
pose of supplying padulwm for the idi 


syncrasy of the organs of an ity of 
necessity 


inte suns, 
pur- 
U- 
infin 
rudimental beings. But forthe 
of the rudimental, prior to the ultimate 
life, there would have 
as these. Each of these is tenanted 
distinct variety of organic, rudimental, 


been no bodies such 


DY a 


se 


thinkine creatures. In all, the organs 
vary with the features of the place ten- 
anted. Atdeath, or metamorphosis, these 
creatures, enjoving the ultimate life, — 
immortality,— and cognizant of all se- 
crets but the one, act all things and pass 


every where by mere volition: indwell- 
ing, not the stars, which 
sole palpabilities, and for the accommoda- 
tion of which we blindly deem space cre- 
ated, — but that space it that in- 
finity of which the truly substantive vast- 


ness swallows 


to us seem the 


self, — 


the star-shadows, — 
blotting them out as non-entities from thx 


perception of angels.”’ 


up 


But we spend too much time upon this 
book. 
unnatural, and ev 
There is still 


is the powe r of d S$ 


its tales are clumsily contrived, 
bad 


a kind of power in them; it 


ry way in taste. 


ase ; the sno health 


re 
A 





about them; 


they are lke the vagaries 
of an opium eater. ‘*‘ An excited and 


highly distempered ideality throws a sul- 


yhurous lustre ov all The philoso- 

I | 

phy of the book f a similar character. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the 


claim to personal property in ideas 
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POETRY. 
EVERYWHERE THOU! 


From the German, by J. 8. Dwicur. 





When the dark walls of night, 

Dreartest dead of night, 
Round me I feel, 

Then I am not alone, 

Thinking of thee, mine own; 

Thoughts of thy love alone 


Love torments heal. 


Though from a foreign strand 

Far back to boyhood’s land 
Longing I gaze, 

Still is my soul with thee ; 

Ah! in the spot where we 

Parted so tenderly, 


Phere it still stays. 


Thou look’st in day’s bright dawn; 

Thou, when the day is gone, 
Smil’st to me now ; 

Thou in the sun’s warm glow, 

Thou in the brook’s full flow, 

Thou when the winds do blow, 


Everywhere Thou ! 


Wak’st me in song of bird ; 
And, be thy name but heard, 
Lulli’st me to rest. 
Thou, O beloved child, 
Image so high and mild, 


Into my heart hast smiled 


"2 
' 


Dearest and best ! 


A LOVER’S WISHES. 


Translated from a Swabian popular song. 


O, were I but yon little spring, 

To*thee would I refreshment bring,— 
Cool waters bliss! 

If thou didst stoop thy mouth to me, 

I’d raise my waves in love to thee, 


Solt as a kiss. 


O, were I but yon little rose, 

The sweetest perfumes I'd enclose,— 
Perfumes for thee! 

I wonld not turn aside my head, 

Nor offer thee a thorn instead — 


If thou wouldst gather me. 


O, were I but yon little bird, 
At 


dawning should my voice be heard,— 


For 
Upon thy hand I'd softly sit 


And sing my most melodious fit, 


thee alone 


, 


With sweetest tone. 





Be thou like the first Apostles— 
Be thou like heroic Paul ; 
Ifa free thought seeks expression, 


Speak it boldly !—speak it all! 


Face thine enemies—accusers ; 


Scorn the prison, rack, or rod ! 
And, if thou bast TrRuTH to‘utter, 
Speak ! and leave the rest to God. 


Gallagher. 


Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason 

Workest thou well to-day for worthy things / 

Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden sea- 
son, 


And fear 


not thou what hap soe’er it brings 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING, 


ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


It is some twenty years since the Inde- 


pendent Order of Odd Fellows was intro- 


duced into the United States. For a 
great length of time it existed in obscu- 
rity, but within the last five years it has 
come into notice and has spread rapidly 
over the whole Union. It now numbers 
among its members many of our most 
estimable citizens, and seems likely to 
extend still further. At the recent cele- 
bration in Boston, representatives were 
present from all parts of the country, and 
were counted by thousands. 

Since the commencement of this rapid 
growth, the Order has of course been re- 


It 


been attacked by the honest minded, who 


garded with no little jealousy. has 
beholding it in one aspect alone, saw in 
of 


power, and in its ceremonies and badges 


its secrecy only the means illegal 
nothing but mummery and nonsense ; as 
well as by the narrow and bigoted, who 
are always hostile to whatsoever does not 
with 


square their own miserable pre- 


judices. 

At present, it is useless to treat the 
Order with either contempt or ridicule. 
It embodies too large an amount of moral 
and intellectual power to be sneered at 
with wisdom even by those who consider 
It is much 
more politic, seeing how wide an influence 


it as useless or dangerous. 


it has and will probably continue to have, 
to treat it calmly, and fairly, and with 
some respect. 

To us, whose especial office it is to 
watch every thing that bears upon the 
movement of society, not with the scru- 
tiny of lifeless critics, so much as with 
the faith and hope that belong to the 
heralds of better times, such an institu- 
We 


have accordingly taken pains to inform 


tion is the object of deep interest. 


ourselves as to the real character of the 


Order, and are convinced that it is abun- 
dantly deserving of the favor with which 


it has been received. 
It claims, and with justice, to be a be- 
institution, but its benevolence 


than 


nevolent 


is better any we have ever seen 


commended in the newspapers. It is the 
of Its 
Charity is collective and not individual. 


benevolence mutual guarantees. 


The peculiar feature of the Order is the 


more extended application of the principle 





of Mutual Insurance, already found so 
efficatious a protection against losses by 
fire. Upon this principle the fraternity 
of Odd By 


ducing it more intimate!y into the relations 


Fellows is founded. intro- 


of life, each member is assured avainst 


illness and misfortune; in consideration 
of a certain fee or premium, he is entitled 
to support and care during illness, just as 
in case of fire a member of a mutual in- 
surance company is entitled to have his 
losses made good. 


all 


mitted indiscriminately into an institution 


Of course persons cannot be ad- 


which assumes such responsibilities. It 


would be unwise as well as useless. to 


extend such guarantees to those who 


are not able to fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions. Unlimited and injudicions be- 
nevolence is always sure to defeat its 


own end, and is thus, for any practical 


purpose, not benevolence at all. Nor 
does any such benevolence enter into the 
design of the Order. It is not indis- 
criminate charity at which it aims, but 


simply a certain kind of social guaran- 
tees. ‘These necessarily presuppose cer- 


To 


character, 


tain conditions and duties. be ad- 


mitted into the Order, 


good 
good health, good conduct, and payment 
of the regular dues are required. 

The guarantees of support and assist- 
ance are, form or 


Within 


body exists the sou],—a beautiful corpo- 


so to say, the material 


body of the Fraternity. this 


rate friendship, and a manly 


sense 


brotherhood which is the natural result 


of common interests and of the care for 


each other’s welfare which the constitu- 
tion of the Order enjoins. It is worth 
one’s while to hear the tone in which 
one Odd Fellow addresses another. — 
There is a genial sincerity in the 
‘“brother’’ which the ordinary pronun- 


ciation of the word is not familiar with, 


days of smooth hy- 


} 


nas a 


and which in these 


pocrisy and hostile selfishness, 
peculiar value. 

The secreev of the Order is brought as 
an objection against it. It ought to be 
remembered that it exists 
a world whose spirit and institutions are 
of a character quite opposite to its own. 
Some adequate means of preserving the 
Order 


alive the ‘‘ esprit de corps,” 


from imposition and of keeping 


so essential 
For 


incomparably 


to its efficiency must be employed. 
this purpose secret signs are 
the safest as well as the most convenient. 


Besides, any institution which builds only 


on one motive, cannot attain tO a very 
great degree of power or usefulness. 
Without the prestige of secrecy, the 
Order would lose much of its general 
attractiveness, even with many of those 


But 
the mystery of Odd Fellowship is pre- 


who would hardly admit the fact. 


of 


n the midst of 
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cisely the part of which well informed | 


members of the brotherhood make the 


least They regard it as only 


account. 
the shell, useful in the present condition 


of society: itis what it contains that thev 


consiler as of essential value. They 
look forward to a period when ‘* Friend- 
ship, Love, and Truth,’’ will not need 


the protection of a special brotherhood ; 


they have faith that “going down the 


stream of time. 


disseminated 


these principles may be 
wider and wider, until all 
men shall dwell together in unity.” 

The regalia and badges of Odd Fel- 
we are not 


lowship may be objected to ; 


particularly desirous defend them. 
The 
which cannot always be criticized with 


heard 
little 


to 


passion fer show is one, however, 


safety: we have friends of ours 


treat it with no contempt, and the 


very next day have found them making 
speeches at the presentation of a banner! 

Wi 
Order, 


Collective 


ire convinced that the polity of the 


. , ‘ , 
namely. ‘ Social (sunarantees and 


Charity.’ is destined at no 
distant period to predominate In society. 


We are 


application 


sure that a much more extended 


of it is already possible. It 
should suppose. become 


Odd 


must soon, 


we 


apparent to Fellows that greater 


benefits are within their reach than they 


have vet attained, and that their 


nnion can be made still firmer and brighter. 
If their guarantees could be made to in- 
clude thé education of children and con- 
stant employment for industry, they would 
} 


little to be desired. 


They might 


the method to the 


By 


same 


r com- 


ransactions. 


combining for 


the urchase of necessary articles at 
wholesale with proper security for the 
careful and honest of the 


management 


hundred fat 


themselves at 


A village of two or three 

lies might thus supply 
] } ] 

make a handsome 


of 


wholesale prices and 


' 
saving in the course besides 


a year, 


g with a large amount of labor 


aispensin 


which is of no positive, service to the 


community It needs no 


of 


reat 
goreat 


amount 


reflection indeed, to perceive that 


there is no department of society in which 


the methods from which Odd Fellows 
derive signal advantages cannot be em- 
ployed 


It is this very nci- 


extension of the pri 


of Guaranteeism which we contend 


And it 1s 


; , , os 
for in this Journal. 


we regard the Order of Odd 
| 


ea}, 
remarkavie 


t that 


Fellows as a instrument 


) ] } -¢ st) 
Providence in the transition 


through 
which this country is beginning to pass. 


worthy of 


It is 


note, too, that while re- 
formers of all degrees are preparing the 
way for the coming of the New Dispen- 


sation, laying resolute and often fierce 


bond of 


in view of 


of 
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hands upon a thousand ancient usages 
and institutions, with no gentler word 
than ‘* Apage Satanas!’’ upon their lips, 
with zeal against the false quite as much 
as love for the true, ardent in their hearts ; 
bent more upon destroying the shrines of 
Belial than raising altars to the Lord; 
there should have arisen from another 
quarter of the moral compass, a fraternity 
embodying positive, constructive prinei- 
ples,— principles too which are to form 
the future basis of the whole organiza- 
tion of society. Providence has always 


more agencies than one in its service. 
While the keen winds of autumn desolate 
the woods, and whirl far and wide the 
leaves which in summer were the glory 
of the forest, Nature prepares peacefully 
and ia silence, the germs of the future 
foliage. So in the bosom of society, 
rotten with the hostility of castes and 
interests, and the embittered and height- 
ened vices of the past, and blind with 
ignorance and prejudice, have put forth, 
unnoticed and almost unknown, the im- 
perfect forms of the organization which 


It 1s 


about to assume. The transition 


approaches itscrisis. God grant a happy 


issue to the effort ' 


THE COLLECTIVE UNITY, 
Or the Organization of the Township. 
By the Collective Unity, we understand 
the primary element, the first germ of 


Savage state the 
Horde, in the Patriarchal state, the Clan, 


Society, called in the 


or patriarchal. family, and in Civilization 
by different names in different countries ; 
in the United States the township; in 
England, the parish or borough; 
France, the commune; in Germany, the 
Dorf. We the 


Unity, because Collective implies that it 


in 


choose term Collective 


large number of indi- 


Is comy osed of a 


viduals, and Unity that it is the first 
element or integer of Society, or the 
State, in the same manner as the indi- 


vidual is the first element or integer of the 
township or village. We have chosen a 
new name, because a general term is ne- 
We 
call the horde a township, nor the town- 


cessary for our purpose. cannot 


ship a horde ; we need a name that will 
apply in barbarism, civilization, and all 
other forms of society. 

God created the individual, or the first 
unity of the species, male and female,— 
man and woman. The man and woman 
united, considered as one, form the pri- 
mary unity, or simplest element of the 
eolleetive unity, as the collective unity 
forms the simplest element of the State. 


Che second unity is the family, composed 


of the male, the female, and their off 
spring. Neither of these, however, forms 


The Col- 


a collective or integral Unity. 








' 
y 
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lective Unity must be numerous enough 


to offer a sphere for the development, 
action, and just satisfaction of all the 
interests, capacities, and affections of 
man, and for the establishment of In- 
dustry, the Arts and Sciences, and the 
forms of moral and social life. 

The single individual, or the single 
family, living isolatedly and without union 
and association with other individuals or 
families, cannot develope their natures, 
satisfy a tithe of their wants, nor bring a 
hundredth part of their capacities into 
use. The single couple have, if their 
souls be cultivated and developed, ca- 
pacities and attractions for numerous 
branches of industry, the arts and sei- 
ences, and for infinitely varied social 
relations, for which they alone cannot at 
all provide. Is it not evident then that 
the integral individual — the man and the 
woman — must associate with other indi- 
viduals to satisfy the manifold require- 
ments of the soul and body, and secure 
their happiness ' 

The five orders of Society that have 
existed upon the earth, have all been 
based upon this necessity. The Col- 
lective Unities of these Societies have not 
been, however, true unions, offering a con- 
genial sphere for the life of man, and the 
growth and exercise of his moral and 
material powers — but mere aggregations 
of families confusedly and incoherently 
brought together. The true plan or 
organization for the Collective Unity is 
not known to the world; the discovery 
of it is the greatest and most important 
problem which can now oecupy the at- 
tention of statesmen and men of science. 
We said discovery, but that is made: a 
man of genius who devoted forty years 
to the investigation of this problem, has 
solved it. It is one too, far more intricate 
and profound than would be supposed by 
the superficial observer; it contains 
within itself a solution of the whole 
question of human society, and the des- 
tiny of man on earth. The reform for 
which we are laboring, is the practical 
realization of the true Collective Unity. 
This work appears to us so important, 
because we know that it is the commence- 
ment of all reforms, and the only com- 
plete remedy for the various social and 
political evils against which so many 
reform parties are directing their efforts, 
as well as for many others which are not 
yet known to be evils. . 

‘Let us now proceed to examine briefly 
the organization of the Collective Unity 
in four of the societies that have existed 
on the earth —in the Savage, the Patri- 
archal, the Barbarian, and the Civilized. 

In the Savage state the Collective 
Unity is a mere aggregation of couples, 
living in wigwams or huts. The senti- 


ment of friendship in its lower develop- 
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ments is the prevailing social affection ; | predominant or general social affection — 


and this sentiment, together with the 
necessity of defence against other hordes, 
is the principal bond of union. — In- 
dustry, in its various branches of agri- 
culture, manufactures, &c., does not 


exist ; consequently man’s physical wants, | 


and his love of material comfort and re- 
finement, (without which no high intel- 
lectual development is possible,) cannot 
be satisfied. The arts, sciences, and 
means of education are entirely unknown ; 
the savage is so sunk in ignorance and 
in the brutality of uncultivated nature, 
that all the higher and more delicate 
affections are entirely crushed. 

In the savage horde, which is the 


rudest of all the organizations of the 


Collective Unity, some evils are avoided 
which are to be found in societies more 
advaneed. As there is no Industry, no 
necessity exists for slaves, serfs, or hired 
menials to perform it, and as a conse- 
quence, slavery and servitude, with the 
misery and degradation which they entail 
upon the laboring classes in the Barba- 
rous and Civilized societies, are unknown. 
The absence of Industry renders artifi- 
cial distinctions of property unnecessary ; 
the soil is not monopolized — concentrated 
in the hands of the few, and shut out 
from the great majority; the forests, 
prairies, and streams, are open to all, and 
all have the perfect right of appropriating 
their fruits, their game, or their fish. Thus 
the fundamental right of man—the right to 
the soul — exists in the Savage state, while 
in the Civilized state, it is violated and 
trampled under foot. 

As the sentiment of friendship is the 
predominant social affection of the horde, 
a kind of wild equality reigns : there are 
no masters or tyrants, no privileged or 
degraded classes, no castes or other 
odious and unnatural distinetions. Lib- 


erty exists, but it is a coarse and savage 


liberty, growing out of the absence of 


Industry and all the higher uses of Life. 
The Patriarchal society succeeds the 
Savage, and the clan or patriarchal family 
is the next form in order of the Collective 
Unity. In it, Industry —which is the 
ground-work of all human progress — 
begins to be exercised; flocks are reared 
and some branches of manufactures in- 
vented. More organization and order 
become necessary; discipline, govern- 


ment, and distinctions, are established, 


and a kind of mild paternal despotism | 


arises. A petty chief or lord with privi- 


leced connections, is at the head, sur- 


rounded by dependents and servants, who 
partly from fear, and partly from necessity 
and a clannish spirit, attach themselves to 
and obey him. ‘The parental sentiment, 
with its authority and discipline, takes 
the place of the friendship which reigned 


in the savage horde, and becomes the 


the passional key-note —to use a technical 
expression : with it the liberty and equal- 
ity of the horde are lost, and govern- 
ment, inequality, dependence and ser- 
vitude, take their place. 

The patriarchal family or clan is, like 
the horde, a mere collection of individuals, 
falsely associated, and standing to each 
other in uncongenial or hostile relations. 
It has but one merit, which is that in it 
Industry begins to be developed, and 
mankind commence their career —through 
privation, suffering, and servitude, it is 
true — towards their destiny. 

As our remarks have run to some 
length we will leave to a future article 
the examination of the organization of the 
Collective Unity in the Barbarian and the 
Civilized societies, when we shall show 
that in the latter, the organization of the 
township is hardly less false than the 
Savage horde or Patriarchal clan. This 
will probably not be admitted so readily ; 
itis in the order of things that the in- 
habitants of each society should cling to 
the customs, laws, and institutions of the 
social form in which they have been 
brought up. The Savage, with his low 
moral development, his habit of a wan- 
dering and idle life, is tenaciously attach- 
ed to the horde, as the Patriarchal man, 
reared in petty feuds, is to theclan. ‘The 
civilizee, or inhabitant of civilization, 
nurtured in individualism, and in the mean 
strifes of commerce and industry, filled 
with distrust of those whose interests are 
opposed to his own, clings to the cus- 
toms, usages, and laws of his peculiar 
Collective Unity. ‘To him there appears 
to be nothing objectionable in its isolated 
households and its separation of families, 
so favorable to that spirit of individualism 
and selfishness which draws and concen- 
trates every thing within itself; its false 
system of commerce, furnishing such ad- 
mirable facilities for trick and fraud and 
overreaching ; its oppressive modes of 
industry which enable those who have 
capital to take advantage of the laboring 
masses, who have none, and to live and 
grow rich upon the profits of their toil ; 
its unnatural system of law, which af- 
fords a few an opportunity of fattening 
upon the moral carrion or diseords of 
society ; its political parties and feuds, 
where ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils ; °’ 
its different sects in religion, the members 
of which strive to obtain even heaven 


|isolatedly and for themselves, leaving 


those of other sects fo sink into perdition 
in the world to come with the same in- 
difference that they leave them to sink 
into poverty and misery in this. 

We shall endeavor to show the civilized 
Colleetive Unity in its true light, and in 
such a light that we trust that they who 


have preserved the sentiments of justice 





and the love of man in their souls will 
unite earnestly in laboring for its reform. 





THE FLORAL PROCESSION IN BOSTON. 

On the Fourth of July, one half of Bos- 
ton parades up and down in processions, 
It is a would- 
Not 


much enthusiasm of any kind, but a great 


for the other halfto look at. 
be-merry spectacle ; and that is all. 
expression of a desire that there might be 
some ; a great putting of themselves in 
the way of it; a great calling to mind of 
patriotic themes and demonstrations, such 
as one would think, ought to furnish en- 
thusiasm enough. 
look glad. 
company, society, by dint of music and 
it 
There is 


The city tries hard to 
Each great or little party, 
marches, would make it out that too 
has got something to celebrate. 
great stir, but small warmth; and hardly 
any thing that looks or sounds or acts like 
an all-pervading, all-uniting sentiment. 
The whole looks unmeaning enough. — 
Yet there are indications here and there 
of a quite beautiful and hopeful tendency. 
Among these, is the Floral Procession of 
the children of the Warren-Street Chapel, 
which, from small beginnings, has grown 
to be a cardinal feature in the day’s so- 
lemnities. 

The spectacle in itself, by its mere 
beauty, justifies itself, being as it is by 
the 
which a city at the present day can show. 


It 


is a travelling garden, a perfect moving 


far most beautiful sort of parade 


A description of it would be a poem. 


forest of flowers, temples, altars, banners, 
crosses, anchors, and every sort of alle- 
gorical figure, with devices and texts, all 
written in flowers; the whole upborne 
by little children, whose hearts should be 
as fresh, whose souls as pure, as those 


of And all 


this in the midst of a crowded city, on an 


emblems purity and love. 
oceasion almost grown obsolete and vul- 
gar, amid so many other bustling, empty 
ceremonies, and all the vaporing and glo- 
rification. Here were Youth and Summer 
modestly putting in their claim, and steal- 
ing many hearts away from political and 
other vanities. Here was some of God’s 
own eloquence. Here was one touch of) 
Nature amid so much artificial life: one 
sweet breath of hope amid the noisy glori- 
fications of the past; one refreshing poet- 
ic fact, amid the swarming unreal ghosts. 
We leave it to the crowd who witnessed 
it to think and to say all manner of fine | 


moral things about it. ‘To us it had a 


peculiar significance which we shall en- 
deavor to explain. 

These little feasts of Beauty which are | 
becoming so common in Boston, and 
which are mostly of a somewhat religious | 
origin, the first example being set by Sun- 


day Schools and Institutions of charity, | 


are to US SO Many symptoms of a general | help thinking how much more beautiful | step. 
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mon civilized life, of the exhaustion of all | 
the old popular themes, of the failure of | 





all the modern improvements so far as 
concerns the realization of any thing that 
can be called Life; and of an aspiration 
after something more like reality and na- 
ture. It is a return in some degree to 
the customs of a more poetic age. ‘There 
imay be more or less of sentimentality in 
it, of weak sighing after the romantic 
middle ages, after the traits of nature and of 
universal Humanity which undiscrimina- 
ting Protestantism swept away along with 
Catholic monstrosities. There may be 
those who idly dream of bringing back the 
past. But that the present does not suf- 
fice, is confessed by all those balloons 
which fill the air, in which so many seek 
to ride above the earth for a little while, 
at least; and quite as much is it confess- 
ed by the very sulkiness of those who do 
not own it, and who would fain frown in- 
novation down. It is found that the soul 
cannot live without beauty, without hap- | 
py bonds of union, without corporate en- 
thusiasm, without outward expression and 
emblematic representation of the heart’s 
Faith and Love. 


thriving Commerce, that cheap and popu- 


first It is found that 
lar Government, that progress of Civili- 
ization, do not after all nourish the heart ; 
do not make men free, united, and happy. 
This is first felt, of course, by those who 
attempt to educate youth; if they have 
any wisdom. ‘They see that the virtue of 
the rising generation requires some posi- 
tive sustenance, and not mere negative 
regulation ; that the soul must be fed, not 
merely preached to; that love must be 
inspired, not merely talked about; that 
motive must be found in the present 
realization of life, and not in proposed 
in real ends or 


exainples ; attractions, 


and not in foreign imaginary ends or 


conventions. ‘They feel, too, that the 
very soul of life, and love, and liberty, is 
Joy ; that that is the one only natural and 
true thing in this world; that that alone 
keeps the live coals together, which oth- 
erwise would smoulder away in isolation. 
Hence these efforts to multiply festivals 
and beautiful occasions ; to revive an en- 
thusiasm for something like the merry 
days of old England ; to drive some color 
into the pale cheeks of our merely formal 


and correct existence, and relax its hard- 


ened features, if it be but a little. 

In this view, the procession of the little | 
Florists made the graver solemnities of 
the day look boyish. It was by far the | 
most real thing we saw. The idea which | 
prompted it, the aspiration, if nothing | 
more, was enough to make it interesting. | 


Yet. after all, it was but a fragment ; one | 


| of a hundred little struggling aspirations 


r 
after outward harmony. We could not} 
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social relations, and all the facts of life, 
for those young choirs, but corresponded. 
When society shall be a harmony; when 
joy shall quicken all its business and its 


| worship ; when every character shall grow 


by its own God-given law, unfolding its 
whole individuality into perfect unity, so 
that each shall be a member of the Collee- 
tive Man; when interests shall not inter- 
fere with duties, nor necessities with love ; 
when badges, and emblems, and mar- 
shalled ranks, shall express true facts of 
every-day life and character ; when cor- 
porate enthusiasm shall perform its mareh- 
es and its dances, not in the midst of a 
gaping, foreign, unsympathizing crowd 
of a city, which is the market-place of 
selfish competition, but around and be- 
neath the architectural splendors of the 
Unitary home, where every thing inspires 
a unitary thought, and every looker on is 
part of the festival—then there will be 
floral processions, as naturally as there 
will be love and laughter, as beautiful as 
the fields and skies, which witness the 
gathering of the flowers. 

We have heard much ridicule of Fou- 
rier’s visions about fétes and processions 
in the Phalanxes of full harmony; as if 
But 
when an aspiration, a mere feeling after 
nature and truth, creates what we have 


parade and pomp were heaven. 


just seen, will it not be natural and true, 
that in harmony, the outward life of men 
shal] all be allegorical of theinward? Will 
not the harmony of characters, cemented 
by love, made possible by unity of inter- 
ests, continually burst forth, or rather flow 
forth, in a religion of the Fine Arts, in 
festivals as earnest as the duties which 
fit for them, in processions which shall 
be nothing less than worship! 

Boston was full 
But among them all we 


One more reflection. 
of processions. 
scarcely saw a beautiful face, or a look of 
real enthusiastic joy. Here were the den- 
izens of the common-place paths of life, 
the children of the poor, the plain, the 
toil-worn parading up and down, as an 
exhibition, while the gentle and the refined 
and the beautiful sat at the lordly win- 
Surely, it should 
be just the other way. ‘The select and 
beautiful and accomplished should lead 
forth the festal choirs and processions of 
society. Or rather, there should be an 
end as speedily as possible to this state 
of things, in which the great multitude 
are doomed to poverty of purse and mind, 


dows to behold them. 


'to homeliness of person, and to ignorance 


of all but the poorest arts of amusement. 
‘* These are my brothers,”’ one might ex- 
claim, as he passed through the crowd of 
dull, uninteresting, vacant-looking people, 
‘created in God’s image; and yet no 
meaning in their faces, no majesty in their 
They are all dressed up in festal 


confession of the barrenness of our com- | this procession would have been, if all the | garments, and go out into one another's 
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presence, as if for some sort of commun- 
ion; and what one thing do they have in 
eommon! The ‘Glorious Fourth?’ — 
free institutions! a day's leisure to medi- 
tate upon them, and dress up on the 
strength of it? processions and fire-works 
and brotherhood of man and Independ- 
ence? ‘The independent ones are hardly 
seen out on this people’s day; they have 
their own private pleasures, on this day, 
and on every uther day; they have been 
successful in the infernal scramble after 
wealth, which makes all these brothers 
eneinies, these freemen slaves; they live 
in the houses which the unsuccessful} have 
been compelled to build for them; and 
the people may talk glory, and see fire- 
works once a year.”’ 


MEANS AND MEASURES. 

> We cannot refrain from saying a few 
words respecting modes, measures, and, 
means, in carrying on our wartare, which has 
given rise to some apparent conflictions and 
diflerences in our ranks. Our friends at 
** Brook Farm,’ and some others, are in fa- 
vor of introducing strong measures, while 
others doubtless equally terested are not 
prepared for such entirely new and decided 
steps. For our own part, we see no good 
reason why this should create disunion in 
the N. England Workingmen’s Associatio1 
There are many belonging to this Associa- 
tion, who are willing to adopt individually 
the measures proposed by our Fourier triends, 
but are unwilling to adopt them as a N. Eng- 
land Association. The reason is very obvi- 
ous— we then should cut ourselves loose from 
many good and honest workingmen, who are 
willing to go with us as fast as they can see 
and understand. Now let us rightly under- 
stand each other, and keep in view the great 
object we wish to attain; and all disunion 
among our true friends, will vanish. Let 
the Associations, throughout the various 
towns, act as primary schools, for the recep- 
tion of pupils who are receiving the first ru- 


diments in this labor reform. Let these sev- 
eral primary schools act in conjunction with 
the high school, or N. England Association, 
where we can ail meet, receive, and lmpart 
still higher lessons in our reform. In this 
way let our system of education in harmony 
go on, from our town Associations, to the 
N. England Association— and from thence to 
the ** Jndustrial Congress ;”’ and while we. 
through this gradual process, educate the 
working community for a better state of so- 
ciety—while we are agitating the various 
speedy and partial ameliorations; beginning 
at the incipient stages of our glorious reform, 
taking servitude’s victims, and pointing them 
on toa brighter day ; let our trends of social 
science and philosophy, continue to perfect 
their system of human elevation, and receive 
all who are prepared for so high a stand.— 
Brothers, there exists no sound reason for dis- 
union; our cause is one; our aim one; our 
principles are harmonious. Then let us la- 
bor together in our various capatities, like 
true friends and christians, until the noble 
structure of free labor and * equal rights” 
shall be reared; and the victims of avarice 
and unjust degrading toil redeemed, and re- 
instated into their native manhood. 


The above extract from the Voice of 
Industry, devoted to the advocacy of in- 
dustrial reform, a paper recently com- 
menced at Fitchburg, Mass., is full of 


good sense and is worthy of all accepta- 


tion. ‘There cannot be any just cause for 
. ' 
the champions of human rights, to fall out | 


| by the way; all true and resolute hearts 


will unite m order to adopt practical meas- 
utes, as soon as a well digested system of 
reform is matured, and offered for their 
adoption and support. Then, and not till 
then, will the true reformer give his final 
answer; then will he examine the whole 
plan; and if in all its parts it commands 
the approbation of the most tender con- 
science ; if it shows the way cleerly where- 
by the inherent rights, the personal inde- 
pendence of each citizen, may be estab- 
lished upon an imperishable basis, with- 
out causing one painful threb in any 
virtuous heart; if the plan of Reform is 
conservative, carefully preserving ‘all 
of good that we have inherited and prov- 
ed,’’ thoroughly purging away the dross 
of monopoly, fraud, and oppression, while 
it preserves the pure gold of peace and 
justice,—if such a plan is offered, it will 
be accepted, but if the plan proposed by 
the Convention of Oct. 2, 1845, shall not 
in every point, answer this description, let 
it be promptly rejected. 

Our friend of the Voice, will no doubt 
agree that measures, not so strong in their 
principles of justice and wisdom as to be 
perfectly irresistible, can never accomplish 
the great work that we have in hand, 
and in this view the ‘* Brook Farm 


friends’? may be said to be in favor of 


strong measures. 

Thus far their efforts have been to 
awake the working men to thought; they 
have warred against nothing so much as 
against a cold and heartless apathy ; they 
only fear a contented ignorance in the 
masses, while suffering under the weight 
of a daily increasing burden. ‘They have 
put on their moral and intellectual armor 
in behalf of the down trodden millions ;— 
and rejoice in every evidence of their sen- 
sibility, in every movement however mis- 
directed for relief, knowing that investiga: 
tion must ultimately lead to truth. 

‘*The Brook Farm friends’’ have cho- 
sen their part ; their work lies before them ; 
they are the advocates of a Reform at once 
Radical, Conservative, and Constructive. 
They will propose no measures that can 
compromise the peace and order of so- 
ciety ; they would preserve all that is of 
real worth; they aim by good only, to 
supplant existing evils, until al] our 
laws, in principle and practice, repre- 
sent Justice under the invariable direction 
of Love. 

We hope, however, that our friend of 
the Voice of Industry, will not suffer the 


_earping, which will arise from time to time 


against the movement, and its most eleva- 
ted advocates, by these who condemn it 
merely because they find no opportunity 
to make eapital for their vanity in its 
progress, to pass with him for the 
voice of the working men of New Eng- 
land. We must not expect to escape the 











attacks of such spirits; the more univer- 
sal are our purposes, the more surely will 
they provoke the hostility, however dis- 
guised, of those who seek to convert every 
movement into a vehicle for their own sel- 
fish ambition. Be not deceived by these 
wolves in sheeps clothing. Letthem not 
sow the seeds ef disunion among the suf- 
fering sons of labor ; let us strengthen each 
other in the faith that the day of real free- 
dom is about to dawn; let us gather to- 
gether to salute the rising beams of the 
sun of Liberty; Jet us unite; let us join 
hands in fraternal union, and no longer 
shall we be doomed to grope in the dark ; 
our rights will be defined, demanded, es- 
tablished, and enjoyed. 


BRITISH MERCY. 

‘* A portionof the highland proprietors have 
commenced the process of clearing their es- 
tates of the poor peasantry. In one case 
ninety glen-men have been ejected. One of 
the accounts says—*‘ The air of universal 
dejection over the sad silent groups of 
women and children, sitting beside their lit- 
tle bits of furniture outside their huts, was 
really infectious.’ ”” 

Some time about 1815, we believe, it 
was substantially decided by the courts of 
England, that the fee or proprietorship of 
the Scottish highlands was in the loids or 
chiefs of the severa] clans, and that the 
clansmen holding no deeds or leases from 
their lords, were but tenants-at-will, and 
consequently hable to ejeetment. 

One or more removals of clans took 
place under this decision, but, though 
conducted with much attention to the 
comfort of the sufferers, houses being 
built and land given thein in other places, 
so much odium and outery was excited 
against the proprietors that no forcible 
ejectments of the kind have, we believe 
taken place for some years. The Eng- 
lish nation may have become so accus- 
tomed to the continued and incalculable 
sufferings of peasants and laborers as to 
look with stolid indifferenee upon any 
trifling addition to the enormous amount, 
or the pecuniary advantages to be reaped 
from such measures may be sufficiently 
great to more than counterbalance that 
edium which may be incurred, but at any 
rate the work has again begun. 

From the above notice received by the 
Caledonia, we see that numbers more of 
human beings, having the same name 
with their lords are to be driven away 
from their homes and east upon the ten- 
der mercies of the civilized world, to 
make room for sheep. ‘Those highland 
farms are fitted for nothing but men, deer 
or sheep. ‘The deer may contribute to 
the amusement of their owner, the sheep 
to his profit, but the men to neither. No 
matter if in olden time their ancestors did 
win and hold the land for his; no matter 
if their title to what they occupied was 


ee 
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their services are no longer needed, the 
strong arm of the law has a longer reach 
and a truer stroke than theirs, and with 
the the 
clear them from the Jand. 


power comes determination to 
We often hear much of the charity and 
benevolence of the powerful and wealthy 


throughout England, of their desire and 


attempts to ameliorate the condition of 


those who are dependent upon them ; and 


D'Israeli says that the rising generation 


of landlords of the aristocracy are awak- 


ening to a sense of thetr own duties and 
the rights of the people; and it may be 
true ; but it must be so only in a limited 
degree. “Were itso to any extent, such 
a paragraph as that 


would be accompanied and received by an 


we have copied 


outburst of indignation which could not 
be restrained and would not be silenced. 


TEACHING NOT EDUCATION. 

«Now what education had that poor bey 
received. The people of the neighboring 
village would have said a very good one; 
for there was what ts called a charity school 
in the neighborbood, where he had been 
taught to read and write, and to cast ac- 
counts. But this was teaching, not educa- 
tion. O, fatal mistake! when wil! English- 
meo learn to discriminate between the two? 
His education had been at home,— in that 
miserable hut,— by that wretched woman,— 
by her companions in vice and crime! 
W hat had all the teaching he had received 
at school done for him, but placed weapons 
in the hand of wickedness? Had education 
formed any part of the system of the school 
where he was instructed,— had he been 
taught how best to use the gilts that were 
imparted, -— had he been inured to regulate 
the mind that was stored,— had he 
habituated to draw just conclusions from all 
he read, instead of merely taught to 
read, that would have been in some degree 


‘ 
~! 


been 


being 
education, and it might have corrected 
certain point, the darker schooling he re- 
ceived athome. Well might the great phi- 
losopher, who, in some things, 
misused the knowledge he possessed, pro 
nounce that **knowledge is power’’; but 
alas! he forgot to add that it is power for 
good or evil. That poor child had been 
taught that which to him might have been 
either a blessing or a bane; but all his real 
education had been for evil; and there he 
corrupted to the hearts’ 
Smuggler, by G. P. S. James. 


,~toa 


most gr OSslV 


stood, core.”* — 
And this is all the moral of the book, of 
the last production of England's most 
voluminous novel writer. In a country 
where thousands of such habitations as 
he-describes may be found, and where 
almost millions are reduced by the action 
of the laws, to the condition of that woman 
and that boy. 

Not a word of the means of rendering 
that home more comfortable, more health- 
ful, more salutary to body and soul, no! 
Its 


counteracted by the education of charity 


influences may in some degree be 
schools, which, hardly one in hundreds 
can attend, and which limit their teaching 
to reading, writing, and casting accounts! 


Not a word in the whole book of warn- 


as valid and as strong in equity as his, | ing, of caution, of advice to those who by 
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their grasping avarice, their unjust laws, 
have brought millions of their fellow sub- 
jects into a condition, similar to that of 
the wretched woman and her companions. 
Not a word of comfort or of hope to the 


j 


and 


And these 


pictures of misery and wretchedness, 


suffering in vice crime. 


and 
their consequent vice and crime, are paint- 
ed by ong who commences with — 


** Tt is wonderful what improvements have 
taken place in clocks and watches during the 
last half century; how accurately the es- 
capements are constructed, hew delicately 
the springs are formed, how easily the wheels 
move, and what good time they keep. After 
all, society is but a clock, a very complicated 
piece of mechanism; and it, too, has under- 
gone in many countries, the same improve- 
ments that have taken place in the Tittle 
ticking machines that we put in our pockets, 
or those greater indicators of our progress 
towards eternity, that we hang upon our 
walls.” 


Tue Worxinc Men's Movement. 
Be it known that this movement contains 
the germ of a peaceful revolution, which 
will come, not in violence and bloodshed, 
but, 
influences of Heaven, 


not in rude, wanton destructiveness, 
like the 


with a genial, 


strong 


creative power, that will 


of 
graceful 


gr We 


are devoted to this cause, from the fact 


manifest itself in new organic forms 


and ma jestic proportions. 


that we believe it the commencement of 
a constructive reform, which is to bless 


all the human family. The relations of 


labor must be adjusted, before we can 
even approach to the enjoyment of a new, 
The the 


its burden; the laborer is 


harmonic society. work of 


world is now 


the victim; he drudges in comparative 


degradation that others may be surfieted 


in rank abundance; there is no justice, 


‘Ssion of salvation,’’ in such an ar- 


no 
and all classes would be un- 
The 


the rela- 


rangement ; 
speakably benefited by a change. 
introduction of a new order in 
tions of industry would create a new earth, 
would reveal a new Heaven, and cause a 
holier worship to ascend to the Infinite 
that 


Father of Good. Therefore it is, 
we press this subject in season, and, as 
many no doubt think, out of season, — 
that we welcome every token of returning 
life, in regard to it,—that we deem no 
reform effective while this great work re- 
mains unaccomplished,—aud that we de- 
vote ourselves to practical labor for Asso- 
ciation, believing that in this method the 
fearful problem will receive its solution 
If we do not address ourselves to work- 


if be 


thought an interloper into their guilds 


ing men exclusively, we may 


and a stranger to their livery, it is be- 
cause we know that this reform concerns 
the whole of humanity, not a part, or a 
We advocate it universal 


fraction. on 


principles. We are not prompted by a 
merely benevolent wishsto benefit the labor- 


er, to be freed ourselves from the grind- 
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ing pressure of excessive toil, or to give 
others that freedom; but by the clearest 
and calmest conviction, that the present 
organization of labor is the curse of soei- 
ety ; that no class of men can do justice 
to their nature in the actual condition of 
industry ; and that until an integral re- 
form is accomplished, the idea of human 
brotherhood is a monstrous fiction, the di- 
vine spirit of Christianity inapplicable to 
the daily business of life, and the highest 
hopes which have caused the human 
heart to thrill in the prospect of a glori- 
ous no better than effeminate 
dreams. Our brother working men may 
wish us to speak to them more directly, 
to take part in their controversies, and to 
flatter their vanity; but we can do no 
they will yet know who 
their true friends are; and enough is it 
for us to urge upon the souls of all that 
read our words those living truths which 
can never be sincerely uttered in vain, 
and which wii in due time work out the 
cumplete emancipation of humanity. 


future, 


ow 


such thing; 


Tue Voice or Inpvustry. A neat, 
well printed, well conducted paper this, 
and as stated in another column, devoted 
Give 
us your hand, brother; lift up your Voice 
with strength, send it far and wide, let it 
be sweet and earnest, at the same time; 
sincere, deep, true, then will it wake up 
slumbering souls; and find an answering 


to the cause of industrial reform. 


echo every where. 


I> Our thanks are due to the friends 
who have aided us in bringing the Har- 
binger before the public, and in procaring 
a list of subscribers, which will enable us 
for it with cheerful confidence. 
We have now a circulation of over one 


to work 


thousand, and new vames coming in eve- 
ry day. It will be our endeavor to give 
our subscribers a paper worthy of the 
cause tu which it is devoted, and without 
making any preteusions, we feel that we 
have resources at command, which will 
enable us to satisfy all reasonable expect- 
ations. — We must also express our grat- 
ification at the friendly welcome with 
which we have been received by the con- 
ductors of the newspaper press in general. 
We the -courtesies which 
have been extended to us,— we shall al- 
ways rejoice to meet our contemporaries 
with a cordial spirit,— and, we trust the 
honest freedom, with which we shall not 
fail to express our own views, as well as 
the views of others which we 
may have occasion to controvert, will con- 
tinue to make us more friends than ene- 
We do not think it needful to 
abuse a man because we find him net yet 
in possession of truths which we deem 
important, and which we hope one day te 
find him receiving. 


reciprocate 


criticise 


mies. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY AT WOBURN. | 

The Working Men’s Celebration of 
the fourth of July at Woburn, was well 
attended and passed off very pleasantly. 
More than one thousand persons were on 
the ground during the day, a large por- 
tion of whom were ladies. Boston, Low- 
ell, and a number of the towns in New 
England, where the working men have 
organized to carry out a great industrial 
and social reform movement, were well 
represented. ‘The interest must be deep 
in the cause, that could draw so many 
persons together on this day, when the 
attractions elsewhere are so strong and 
numerous. It is an encouraging sign, 
that the working men of New England 
are beginning to perceive the need of 
something more than political liberty, 
when this day, consecrated to freedom, is 
selected for the purpose of discussion 
and inquiry as to the Subject. 

The meeting was held in a pleasant 
grove near the rail-road; it was organ- 
ized at about 11 A. M. by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Totman of Woburn, as 
President, and a number of persons be- 
longing to Boston, Lowell and other pla- 
ces, as Vice Presidents, the names of 
whom we did not obtain. 

The procedings were opened by prayer, 
which was followed by a song appropriate 
to the occasion, by the Messrs. Read. 
‘The chairman then introduced Mr. L. W. 
Ryckman, of Brook Farm, President of 
the N. E. Working Men’s Association, 
who gave a Ineid exposition of the nature 
of government, the objects for which it 
was instituted, and the principles on 
which it should be established. He show- 
ed that the negative basis of our Govern- 
ment, (which only steps in as an arbiter 
between individuals, but holds itself aloof 
from the industrial operations of the coun- 
try,) should be changed to a positive bas- 
is, Which would secure all the blessings 
we now enjoy, from political liberty, and 
at the same time, give to the laboring 
classes a guaranty of social independence 
and comfort, which now they do not 
possess. 

Mr. Ryckman was followed by Messrs. 
White, Seavey, Campbell, Dana, Wright, 
Brisbane and others, all showing various 
aspects of the fact, that the present rela- 
tions of labor and capital are injurious to 
both of those interests, and especially to 
labor. 

After a collation in the afternoon, the 
company adjourned, highly gratified with 
the proceedings of the day. 


l= We take pleasure in inserting in 
the Harbinger of to-day, an article from 
the Fall River Weekly News, entitled 
Association. Although the writer does 
not express the entire confidence in the 


system of Fourier, which we are persuad 
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ed would be the result of a more com- 
plete examination, we welcome the intel- 
ligent views, which he sets forth with 
such modesty and eandor, and shall re- 
joice to hear from him again on the same 
subject. 


TRUMBULL PHALANX. 


Mr. Fosrer — I have just returned from 
a visit to the Trumbull Phalanx, and | can 
not but express my astonishment at the con- 
dition in which I found the Association. | 
had never heard much of this Phalanx, and 
what little had been said, gave me no very 
favorable opinion of either location or people, 
and in consequence I went there somewhat 
prejudiced against them. I was pleased, 
however, to find that they have a beautiful 
and romantic Domain, a rich soil, with all 
the natural and artiticial advantages they can 
desire. The Domain consists of 1100 acres 
in all. The total cost of the Real Estate 
property of the Phalanx is $18,428; on 
which they have paid &8,239, leaving a 
debt of $10,189. The payments are re- 
markably easy; on the principal, 1,000 dol- 
lars are to be paid in September next, and 
the same sum in April 1846, and $1,133 in 
April 1847, and the same sum annually 
thereafter. They apprehend no difficulty in 
meeting their engagements. Should they 
even fail in making the first payments, they 
will be indulged by their creditor. From 
this it will be seen that the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the Trumbull Phalanx is encouraging 

The Phalanx has fee simple titles to many 
tracts of land, and a house in Warren, with 
which they will secure capitalists who choose 
to invest money for the purpose of establish- 
ing some branches of manufacturing. 

There are about 250 people on the Domain 
at present, and weekly arrivals of new 
members. The greater portion of them are 
able bodied men, who are industrious and 
devoted to the cause in which they are en- 
gaged. The ladies perform their duties in 
this pioneer movement in a manner deserv- 
ing great praise. 

The educational department of the Pha- 
lanx is well organized. The children from 
eight to fourteen attend a Manual Jabor 
school, which is now in successful operation. 

The advantages of association are realized 
in the boarding department. The price per 
week for men, women and children, is not 
more than forty cents. 

They soon expect to manufacture all their 
own clothing. Carders, cloth-dressers, wea- 
vers, &C., are now at work. These branch- 
es will be a source of profit to the Asso- 
ciation. 

A good flouring mill with two run of stone 
is nOW in Operation, which more than sup- 
plies the bread stuffs. They expect shortly 
to have four run of stone, when this branch 
will be of immense profit to the Association. 
The mill draws the custom of the neighbor- 
hood for a number of miles around. 

Two saw mills are now in operation, 
which cut 600,000 feet per year, worth at 
least $3,000. The lumber is principally 
sent to Akron. 

A shingle machine, now in operation, will 
yield a revenue of 3,000 or 4,000 dollars 
per annum. 

Machinery for making wooden bowls has 
been erected, which will also yield a reve- 
nue of about 3,000 dollars. 


An Ashery will yield, the present season, | 


about $500. The Biacksmiths, Shoemakers, 
and other branches are doing well. 


A wagon shop is in progress of erection, | 


and a tan yard will be sunk, and a house 
built, the second story of which is intended 
for a shoe shop. 

Crops. — 30 acres of wheat, 50 acres of 
oats, 70 acres of corn, 12 acres of potatoes, 5 
icres Of English Tugnips, 10 acres of buck- 
wheat, 5 acres of garden truck, 1 1-2 acres 
of broom corn 








| There are 500 young peach trees in the 
nursery ; 200 apple trees in the old orchard, 
(fruit killed this year.) 

Live Stock. — 45 cows, 12 horses, 5 yoke 
of oxen, 25 head of young cattle. 

From the above hasty sketch, (for I cannot 
find time to speak of this flourishing Asso- 
ciation as I should,) it will be seen that it 
stands firm. The members live together, 
under all the disadvantages of a new move- 
ment, in perfect harmony ; and what is grat- 
ifying, Mr. Van Amringe is there, cheering 
them on in the great cause by his eloquence, 
and setting them an example of devotion to 
the gcod of humanity. —J. pv. 7. — Pitts- 
burg Spirit of the 1ge. 


Ice We are authorized to state that the 
translation of Fourier’s writings is in pro- 
gress, and that it will probably be ready 
for publication in the course of the present 
summer. George Ripley, President of the 
Brook Farm Phalanx, and A. Brisbane, 
who is at present there, are engaged 
on it. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those subseribers who have not taken 
a receipt for the advance payment of the 
Harbinger, may consider the forwarding 
of the paper a sufficient acknowledge- 
ment of payment, as we keep no names 
on our subscription list, but of persons 
who have paid in advance according to 


our invariable terms. 





WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 A. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 a. m., and 5p. mM. Sunday excepted. 


N. R. GERRISH. 


June 28, 1845. 
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Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppinG & Co., 
No. & State Street. 
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{Pr Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen DoLvLars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copieés. 

iy Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 

| No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
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